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ABOUT  THE  INTERNET  MULTICASTING  SERVICE 


Mondo  2000  calls  it  "definitely  revolutionary."  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  refers  to  it  as  a  "glimpse  of  the  future." 
Popular  Science  warns,  "Move  over,  Larry  King."  And  a 
New  lork  Times  front-page  headline  reads,  "Turning  the 
Desktop  PC  into  a  Talk  Radio  Medium."  What  these 
traditiorial  print  media  are  referring  to  is  the  world's 
first  cyberstation,  brought  to  you  by  the  Internet  Multi- 
casting Service.  Audio,  text,  and  multimedia  programs 
are  distributed  on  the  global  Internet  computer  net- 
work, a  network  of  networks  that  reaches  30  million 
people  in  over  150  countries. 

With  studios  in  the  National  Press  Building  and  on 
Capitol  Hill  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Internet  Multi- 
casting Service  is  a  non-profit  station  in  cyberspace,  de- 
signed as  a  professional,  informative  source  of  news  and 
information  about  public  affairs,  science,  and  technol- 
ogy. A  pioneer  in  bringing  audio  to  the  Internet,  IMS 
features  a  wide  variety  of  programming,  including  live 
events  from  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  and  National  Press  Club  luncheon  speakers  such  as 
the  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet;  Vice  President  Al  Gore;  Tenor 
Jose  Carreras;  Larry  King;  and  Yassar  Arafat. 

Other  programs  include  the  Geek  of  the  Week  interview, 
and  numerous  programs  from  public  broadcasting  in- 
cluding Technation,  Dialo£[ue,  and  Common  Ground. 
The  Internet  Multicasting  Service's  is  the  producer  of 
the  Harper-Audio!  program,  featuring  distinguished  fig- 
ures from  the  arts  and  letters  such  as  TS.  Eliot,  Robert 
Frost,  J.R.R.  Tolkien,  and  Ernest  Hemingway  reading 
their  own  works.  Multimedia  productions  have  put  a 
wide  variety  of  groups  on-line,  including  the  Red  Sage 
Restaurant,  City  Lights  Books,  the  French  Embassy  the 
Wine  Specialist,  and  the  Wilderness  Society 

In  addition  to  regular  daily  programming,  the  Internet 
Multicasting  Service  produces  special  events,  such  as  a 
first-ever  live  audio  link  between  National  Public  Ra- 
dio's Talk  of  the  Nation/Science  Friday  and  the  global  In- 
ternet. The  Global  Schoolhouse  Project  allowed 
children  in  London  and  the  United  States  to  brief  sen- 
ior government  officials  via  an  Internet  videoconference 
about  the  results  of  their  research  on  the  environment. 
The  North.Pole.Org  on-Une  Santa  Claus  fielded  1.2 
million  World  Wide  Web  queries  from  64  countries. 


Periodically,  the  Internet  Multicasting  Service  goes  in 
the  field  to  cover  conferences,  trade  shows,  and  other 
live  events  for  the  Internet.  In  December,  1994,  we 
ran  a  2-channel  TV  station  for  the  Internet  Engineering 
Task  Force,  allowing  people  in  all  over  the  world  to 
participate  in  working  group  sessions  in  San  Jose.  In 
May,  1994,  a  live  cyberstation  was  produced  in  Las 
Vegas,  featuring  live  interviews  on  the  Internet  with 
government  officials  in  our  D.C.  studios,  live  talk 
shows,  and  cheap  stunts  ranging  from  the  Internet  Slot 
Machine  to  a  computer-controlled  toaster.  Other  con- 
ference from  Prague  to  Chicago  have  all  been  put  on- 
line, allowing  listeners  to  see  photos,  slides,  and  listen 
to  talks  while  browsing  related  on-line  archives. 

The  Internet  Multicasting  Service  is  not  limited  to 
audio.  Under  a  grant  from  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, 1994  and  1995  Patent  and  SEC  documents  are 
available  free  on  the  Internet.  The  project  was  heralded 
by  the  New  Tork  Times  as  a  "U.S.  Shift  To  a  Freer  Data 
Policy,"  and  current  efforts  to  expand  the  project  to  in- 
cludfe  back  years  was  heralded  by  Vice  President  Al 
Gore  as  "a  big  win  for  the  American  public." 

On  January  4,  1995,  the  Internet  Multicasting  Service 
went  on  air  24  hours  per  day.  Featuring  the  RT-FM 
modern  rock  music  channel  and  the  World  Radio  Net- 
work news  and  information  feed,  the  cyberstation  sends 
out  real-time  audio  to  listeners  around  the  world.  For 
the  Congressional  Memory  Project,  every  word  said  on 
the  floors  of  the  U.S.  House  and  Senate  are  sent  out 
live  as  well  as  stored  on  disk  for  an  audio-on-demand 
server.  Other  live  events  include  Handel's  Messiah,  sent 
out  live  from  the  Kennedy  Center  karaoke  style,  com- 
plete with  a  bouncing  ball. 

Continuing  major  support  for  the  Internet  Multicasting 
Service  is  provided  by  Interop  Company,  MCI,  O'Reilly 
&  Associates,  and  Sun  Microsystems  with  additional 
support  for  on-line  government  databases  coming  from 
groups  including  RR  Donnelley  Financial  and  Time, 
Inc.  In-kind  contributions  come  from  MFS  Datanet, 
UUNET  Technologies,  Cisco  Systems,  Persoft,  WAIS 
Inc.,  and  others.  Many  of  the  Internet's  leading  re- 
searchers and  engineers  have  contributed  their  time  to 
Internet  Multicasting  Service  programs. 
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MEET  THE  INTERNET  MULTICASTING  SERVICE 


Carl  Malanmd,  President  and  Founder.  Carl  founded 
the  Internet  Multicasting  Service  on  April  1,  1993,  with 
the  debut  of  Geek  of  the  Week.  What  was  meant  to  be  a 
hobby  turned  into  a  cyberstation  and  today  Carl  works 
on  projects  such  as  putting  the  Patent  database  on-line, 
establishing  24-hour  operation  of  the  cyberstation,  and 
participates  in  numeroias  "cheap  stunts"  such  as  the 
world's  first-ever  karaoke  multicast  of  Handel's  Messiah 
on  the  Internet,  live  from  the  Kennedy  Center. 

Malamud  is  the  author  of  seven  professional  reference 
books,  including  Exploring  the  Internet:  A  Technical 
Ti-avelogue  (Prentice  Hall,  1993),  Stacks  (Prentice  Hall, 
1992),  and  the  three-volume  series  Analyzing  Networks 
(Van  Nostrand  Reinhold,  1991-1992).  He  has  served 
as  a  consultant  to  agencies  and  firms  throughout  gov- 
ernment and  industry,  including  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  (U.S.  Con- 
gress), Sun  Microsystems,  AT&T,  and  many  others. 

Luther  Brown,  Vice  President,  Programs.  Luther 
Brown  has  extensive  experience  as  an  award-winning 
producer  and  reporter,  first  at  CBS  and  then  for  13 
years  at  NBC  Nightly  News.  At  IMS,  Luther  coordi- 
nates our  congressional  coverage  and  press  relations, 
and  serves  as  the  voice  of  Santa  Claus.  He  completed 
doctoral  course  work  in  English  at  Rutgers  and  has  a 
J.D.  from  Georgetown  University  Law  Center. 

Martin  Lucas,  Musical  Director.  Marty  Lucas  is  the 
producer  of  Geek  of  the  Week  and  SoundBytes  and  writes 
and  produces  all  our  original  music.  Marty  serves  as 
town  attorney  for  North  Judson,  Indiana  and  manages 
one  of  the  largest  prairie  restoration  projects  in  the 
midwest.  He  has  degrees  in  Anthropology  and  Law 
from  Indiana  University. 

Corinne  Becknell,  Artistic  Engineer.  Coriruie  Becknell 
is  the  voice  of  Logana  on  SoundBytes  and  is  installed 
in  user  interfaces  throughout  the  Internet.  In  addition 
to  her  announcing  and  singing  duties,  Corinne  manages 
audio  production  for  our  North  Judson  studios  and  is 
Musical  Director  for  her  church. 


Stephanie  Paul,  Producer.  Stephanie  Paul  is  producer 
of  HarperAudio!  and  does  numerous  special  projects  for 
the  Internet  Multicasting  Service.  Stephanie  has  an  ex- 
tensive background  as  a  freelance  writer  for  a  variety  of 
national  magazines  and  has  served  as  editor  of  publica- 
tions such  as  AAA  Wbrld  magazine.  She  possesses  one 
of  the  largest  private  collections  of  dictionaries  in  the 
metropolitan  area. 

Rick  Dunbar,  Chief  Engineer.  Rick  Dunbar  has  exten- 
sive experience  supporting  high-end  Unix  installations 
in  places  such  as  the  Smithsonian,  NASA  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center,  and  the  Pentagon.  Rick  is  lead 
engineer  for  the  Internet  implementation  of  The  Phone 
Company  and  serves  as  our  resident  expert  in  subjects 
ranging  from  X  to  PERL  to  any  makefile  that  won't 
behave.  Rick  studies  karate  and  doubles  as  bouncer  in 
the  User  Services  Department. 

Brad  Burdick,  Also  Chief  Engineer.  Brad  Burdick  is 
our  lead  programmer  on  the  effort  to  liberate  govern- 
ment databases  and  was  responsible  for  public  release  of 
the  SEC  EDGAR  database  to  the  Internet  within  10 
days  of  the  receipt  of  our  first  tape.  In  addition  to 
serving  as  the  shadow  MIS  department  for  the  SEC, 
Patent,  and  other  government  groups,  Brad  is  our  resi- 
dent expert  on  Solaris  and  operating  systems. 

Curtis  Generous,  Engineer  Of  Counsel.  Curtis  Gener- 
ous has  worked  as  lead  analyst  for  numerous  projects  in 
organizations  such  as  NASA.  VP  of  Engineering  at 
UUCOM,  Inc.,  Curtis  supports  the  Commercial  In- 
ternet Exchange  and  is  an  expert  in  establishing  new 
Internet  service  providers.  He  wrote  the  "talk-to-Santa- 
Claus"  PERL  script  and  is  our  expert  on  arcane  topics 
such  as  sendmail.  A  native  of  the  French  Riviera,  Cur- 
tis has  an  EE  degree  from  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  and  is  a  licensed  magician. 

Philippe  Tabaux,  Production  Engineer.  A  Ph.D.  candi- 
date in  computer  imaging  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
Philippe  is  our  resident  photographer  and  PC  expert. 
He  boasts  one  of  the  world's  leading  collections  of  coke 
bottles  and  grew  up  on  a  farm  100  miles  west  of  Paris. 
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THE  CONGRESSIONAL  MEMORY  PROJECT 


When  Marshall  McLuhan  said  "the  mediiom  is  the  mes- 
sage," he  was  right  in  many  ways.  Too  often,  the  In- 
ternet has  been  a  forum  where  computer  science 
discussions  dominated.  Finally,  the  medium  isn^t  the 
message!  The  Congressional  Memory  Project  is  an  at- 
tempt to  use  global  computer  networks  as  a  way  of 
enhancing  the  democratic  process,  at  the  same  breaking 
new  technical  ground  for  large  audio  archives. 

Beginning  January  4,  1995,  the  Internet  Mtilticasdng 
Service  started  live  coverage  of  the  U.S.  Hoiose  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  U.S.  Senate.  Every  word  said  on 
the  floor  of  these  august  bodies  is  sent  out  live  on  the 
Internet  computer  network  as  real-time  audio  streams, 
using  a  technique  known  as  mvilticasting.  People  as  far 
away  as  Australia  and  Finland  have  been  tuning  their 
computers  to  listen  to  the  proceedings. 

In  addition  to  sending  out  the  audio  as  live  streams  on 
the  Internet,  IMS  is  making  a  copy  of  the  audio  data 
and  storing  it  on  large  disk  drives  on  our  main  servers. 
Using  a  variety  of  techniques,  we  are  developing  an 
audio-on-demand  server.  The  goal  of  the  project  is  to 
store  an  entire  session  on-line  and  to  allow  Internet  us- 
ers to  search  for  relevant  speeches  using  keywords.  For 
example,  a  user  might  ask  for  all  foreign  policy  speeches 
by  Speaker  Gingrich  during  the  last  week. 

A  variety  of  strategies  are  being  used  to  add  this  func- 
tionality to  our  server.  First,  we  are  coupling  the  audio 
archives  to  the  text  contained  in  the  Congressional  Re- 
cord. Using  a  variety  of  text-processing  techniques,  we 
are  re-indexing  the  Congressional  Record  so  that  it 
"points"  into  the  sound  files  on  our  server  A  second 
strategy  is  to  use  the  emerging  field  of  speaker  recogni- 
tion to  index  the  sound  files.  This  technology  shows 
great  promise  for  small  populations,  such  as   Congress. 

In  addition  to  enhancing  the  functionality  of  the  soft- 
ware, we  are  also  expanding  the  scope  of  our  coverage. 
The  current  link  to  the  U.S.  Capitol  uses  5  khz  dedi- 
cated audio  lines  to  connect  to  our  Capitol  Hill  studios, 
where  the  data  is  processed  and  sent  out  over  our  net- 
work and  onto  the  Internet. 


A  "pool  feed"  is  made  available  to  members  of  the  me- 
dia, containing  popvdar  Congressional  Hearings  and 
other  events.  As  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
TV-Radio  Galleries,  the  Internet  Multicasting  Service  is 
allowed  to  tap  into  these  pool  feeds.  Working  with 
WETA,  a  public  television  station,  we  will  be  expanding 
our  coverage  to  add  Congressional  Hearings  and  other 
events  by  connecting  our  5  khz  audio  lines  to  a 
router/switcher  that  WETA  has  installed. 

The  pool  feeds  are  brought  into  the  Capitol  hub  rooms 
using  a  fiber  optic  infrastructure  that  goes  through 
much  of  the  Capitol  complex.  This  infrastructure  is 
used  for  audio  and  video  lines  by  TV  and  radio  net- 
works, but  the  fiber  optic  cable  works  for  data  as  well. 
The  next  step  for  the  project  will  be  to  install  a  leased 
digital  Tl  data  line  into  the  hub  rooms  in  the  basement 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol.  We  can  then  place  a  computer  in  a 
rack,  tying  that  into  the  various  pool  feeds  as  well  as 
the  fiber  going  through  the  Capitol  complex.  The  end 
goal  is  to  allow  us  to  put  any  hearing  onto  the  Internet, 
sending  out  up  to  8  simultaneous  audio/video  feeds 
from  the  Congressional  complex. 

The  Congressional  Memory  Project  will  be  developed 
throughout  1995  and  1996.  As  with  all  IMS  projects, 
this  one  will  open  the  construction  site  to  the  public, 
allowing  users  to  immediately  start  listening  to  the  live 
broadcasts.  Over  the  next  two  years,  we  will  continue 
to  add  functionality  to  the  system,  ranging  from  the 
audio-on-demand  server,  to  adding  the  pool  feeds,  to 
extending  the  Internet  right  into  the  hearing  rooms. 

The  potential  for  this  technology  in  our  government 
more  open  and  responsive  is  very  promising.  The 
audio-on-demand  server  will  be  invaluable  to  lobbyists 
and  congressional  staff  who  missed  a  key  speech. 
Longer-term  searches  will  be  usefiil  to  scholars,  stu- 
dents, and  members  of  the  general  public  who  wish  to 
hear  key  speeches.  Bringing  the  Internet  into  the  hear- 
ing rooms  raises  the  possibility  of  sophisticated  partici- 
pation in  the  process,  allowing  the  public  to  listen  to 
hearings  while  looking  at  related  background  informa- 
tion and  sending  their  own  messages  straight  into  the 
hearing  room. 
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THE  INFORMATION  HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFICATION  FUND 

"I'm  pleased  to  see  that  the  private  sector  is  teaming  up  with  the 
Administration  and  some  of  America's  leading  researchers  to  ex- 
pand taxpayer  access  to  these  important  goverrunent  databases 
over  the  Internet.  This  is  a  big  win  for  the  American  public." 
Vice  President  Al  Gore 


Background 

Several  large  government  databases  are  key  to  making 
information-intensive  industries  work.  People  who  read 
lOK  reports  buy  stocks;  people  who  search  for  patents 
create  new  knowledge;  people  who  search  trademark 
databases  create  new  products  and  services.  These  data- 
bases are  fuel  for  the  information  economy 

In  January,  1993,  the  Internet  Multicasting  Service  and 
New  York  University  started  a  project  to  put  large  gov- 
ernment databases  on  the  Internet  computer  network. 
Partially  funded  by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  supplemented  by  general  revenues  from  the  In- 
ternet Multicasting  Service  and  corporate  in-kind  dona- 
tions, the  project  distributes  current  SEC  EDGAR  and 
Patent  documents  at  no  cost  on  the  Internet. 

The  project  was  very  well  received,  hailed  by  the  New 
Tork  Times  as  a  "major  shift"  in  the  way  government 
information  is  made  available  to  the  public.  The  pro- 
ject quickly  moved  beyond  prototype  stage  and  today 
the  main  town.hall.org  Internet  server  distributes  close 
to  15,000  documents  per  day  using  protocols  ranging 
from  low-end  electronic  mail  to  high-end  graphical  in- 
terfaces such  as  the  World  Wide  Web.  The  New  Tork 
Times  called  EDGAR  "the  world's  most  valuable  fman- 
cial  database"  and  WIRED  calls  the  project  "a  vital 
precedent." 

The  Information  Highway  Beautification  Fund  is  a 
fund  administered  by  the  Internet  Multicasting  Service, 
a  501(c)(3)  non-profit  corporation  with  offices  in  the 
National  Press  Building  in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
Fund  pools  the  resources  of  a  large  number  of  partici- 
pants from  industry,  government,  and  universities  to 
provide  a  solution  to  how  to  make  government  data 
readily  available  on  the  information  highway 


The  Fund's  Charter 

The  Fund's  main  purpose  is  to  guarantee  the  mainte- 
nance, distribution,  and  improvement  of  key  govern- 
ment databases  on  the  Internet  computer  network. 
These  databases  will  be  available,  within  certain  techni- 
cal constraints  of  capacity,  at  no  charge  to  Internet  users 
and  to  users  of  connected  computer  networks. 

The  Fund  is  not  meant  to  replace  goverrmient  efforts  to 
place  databases  on-line;  it  is  meant  to  provide  a  me- 
dium-term boost  for  those  very  large  databases  that  are 
difficult  to  put  on-line.  The  Fund  assumes  that  groups 
of  corporations  and  users  have  an  incentive  to  see  these 
databases  on-line.  The  fmancial  industry,  for  example, 
benefits  greatly  when  the  SEC  documents  are  widely 
available,  thus  promoting  greater  levels  of  economic  ac- 
tivity. 

The  Fund  is  governed  by  two  groups.  A  Policy  Com- 
mittee provides  policy  input  and  is  comprised  of  repre- 
sentatives of  corporate  sponsors.  The  Technical 
Committee  provides  technical  leadership  and  is  com- 
prised of  distinguished  researchers  and  engineers  from 
around  the  Internet.  In  addition  to  acting  as  a  secretar- 
iat for  the  Fund,  the  Internet  Multicasting  Service  will 
provide  a  variety  of  services,  including  providing  an  on- 
line consiuner  forum,  an  annual  report,  and  other  sup- 
port activities.  The  secretariat  functions  on  a 
year-to-year  basis  and  the  Policy  Committee  is  free  to 
choose  another  secretariat  for  out-years. 

The  1995  goal  for  the  Fund  is  to  maintain  servers  with 
a  disk  capacity  of  500  Gigabytes  located  at  computers 
in  Boston  and  Washington,  D.C.  The  1995  target  for 
databases  is  to  maintain  all  years  of  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark text  data  and  all  1994  and  1995  SEC  data.  A 
variety  of  smaller  databases  will  also  be  supported. 
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Technical  Volunteers  Program 

The  work  of  the  Technical  Committee  will  be  supple- 
mented by  a  volunteer  program.  Prominent  Internet 
engineers  are  being  asked  to  devote  3  days  of  their  time 
as  pro  bono  consulting  during  1995  to  help  improve 
the  value  of  the  data.   Initial  volunteers  include: 


Dr.  Marshall  Rose,  First  Virtual 

Dr.  Steve  Deering,  Xerox  Pare 

Dr.  Michael  Schwartz,  University  of  Colorado 

Tim  O'Reilly,  O'Reilly  &  Associates 

Jeffrey  Schiller,  MTT 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Borenstein,  First  Virtual 

Winston  Dang,  University  of  Hawaii 

Jim  Fulton,  CNIDR 

Don  Hoffman,  Sun  Microsystems 

Geoffrey  Baehr,  Sun  Microsystems 

Karl  Auerbach,  Cave  Bear  Technologies 


The  Internet  Multicasting  Service  is  providing  a  meet- 
ing place  where  corporate  contributions  provide  a  plat- 
form that  some  of  the  Internet's  most  talented 
engineers  and  researchers  will  use  to  make  government 
information  more  useful.  This  volunteer  SWAT  team 
will  look  for  ways  to  make  the  databases  more  power- 
ful, the  distribution  of  data  more  efficient  and  secure, 
and  the  user  interfaces  more  intuitive. 

Large  government  databases  are  an  ideal  environment 
for  this  kind  of  research  and  both  the  scientists  and  the 
general  public  will  benefit  as  new  techniques  are  applied 
to  make  public  data  more  useful. 

Some  of  the  enhancements  we  hope  to  develop  include 
a  "wire  service"  that  sends  out  a  low-volume  stream  of 
text  data  over  the  multicast  backbone;  cross-Knking  of 
databases  so  that  a  user  can  navigate  from  one  database 
to  another  using  a  World  Wide  Web  browser;  attribute- 
value  indexing  of  the  data  to  provide  a  more  powerful 
search  language;  and,  distribution  of  the  data  between 
two  sites  using  the  "Internet  Railroad." 


Sponsors 

Sponsors  contribute  tax-deductible  cash  or  in-kind  do- 
nations. Sponsors  will  be  acknowledged  on  the 
"Home  Page"  of  the  service,  and  also  on  each  docu- 
ment "hit"  as  follows: 

Support  for  distribution  of  this  docu- 
ment was  provided  by  the  sponsors 
of  this  service  including  FoQ  Inc. 

The  underlined  phrases  are  links  to  a  page  describing  all 
the  sponsors  and  the  page  describing  that  particular 
sponsor  (or  the  sponsor's  own  on-line  presence  if  that 
group  has  one).  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  system  will 
have  over  100,000  hits  per  day,  providing  a  daily  expo- 
sure for  each  sponsor  of  several  thousand  hits.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  direct  advertising  exposure,  coupled  with 
the  long-term  beneficial  impact  on  information  indus- 
tries will  make  a  contribution  to  the  fund  something 
that  can  be  justified  as  a  rational  business  expense. 

Initial  sponsors  of  the  fund  include  the  following  or- 
ganizations: 

•  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  will  pro- 
vide a  staffed  machine  room  for  the  server  with 
network  connectivity. 

•  New  York  University  will  continue  to  make  re- 
search into  government  data  a  research  priority. 

•  Sun  Microsystems  will  provide  a  server  system;. 

•  MCI  will  provide  telecommunications  facilities 
including  a  dedicated  Tl  line  between  Boston 
and  Washington. 

•  RR  Donnelley  Financial  will  provide  $100,000 
and  internship  opportunities  for  the  NYU  stu- 
dents. 

•  Time,  Inc.  will  provide  4  ads  in  Fortune  Maga- 
zine and  in  Pathfmder  for  publicizing  the  Fund. 

The  Fund  was  announced  in  December,  1994.  The 
transition  from  a  prototype  service  at  Internet  Multi- 
casting to  a  permanent  service  at  MIT  will  begin  Janu- 
ary, 1995  with  a  machine  transition  currently  planned 
for  April,  1995.  By  January,  1996,  the  transition  will 
be  complete  and  the  system  will  be  in  full  production. 


Gyberscope 
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Socks,  soldiers  and  trees  — but  t}0  ei^gnog:  From  the  Web  site 


CIIHISIMAS 


Deck  the  (Virtual)  Halls 


-      I'AM  SANTA:  ion  (,1 IIUS  I'M  AS,  I  WOLU,!)  LlKIUl)  SOMK 

'  nionev  to  ^ivc  lo  charity,  (2)  :i  (Christmas  tree  that  won't 
shed  all  its  ne(>tlles  liy  New  Year's,  (8)  a  rough  idea  of 
what  Rudolph  likes  to  snaek  on,  (1)  an  instant  response 
lu  uus  letter  Please." 

To  rulfill  these  and  other  Christmas  wishes,  point  your 
browser  to  (http://north, pole, org)  and  have  a  look  around, 
lA'arn  about  penguin  life  at  the  North  Pole.  Write  to  Santa 
Claus,  cheeking  olf  a  box  that  tells  him  whether  you've  been 
good  or  good  this  year  — and  get  an  immediate,  personalized 
reply.  Try  favorite  reindeer  recipes  for  algae  newtons  and 
moss  snaps.  Help  out  Second  Harvest  Food  Bank,  Chesa- 
peake Wildlife  Heritage  and  the  Harlem  educational  Activi- 
ties Fund:  each  time  you  conned  to  a  charity  page  at  this  site,  a 
corporate  sponsor  makes  a  lO-cent  donation  to  that  group. 
Finally,  try  decorating  a  high-resolution  tree  with  bows,  bells 
and  new,  hot-off-the-shelf  Socks  the  Cat  ornaments.  The  only 
drawback  to  all  this  online  merrymaking?  No  tinsel. 
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BMng  fo  charily  on  the  Internet 


This  holiday  season,  not  only 
can  the  mother  of  all  computer 
networks  be  explored,  but  if  the 
right  places  on  the  Internet  are 
visited,  four  cash-rich  companies 
will  donate  oodles  of  money  to 
four  needy  charities. 

"Sounds  neat.  That* s  because  it 
is,"  said  Carl  Malamud  president 
of  Internet  Multicasting,  a  non- 
profit organization  based  in 
Washington,  D.C. , 

Malamud's  group  uses  the  In- 
ternet to  make  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  fQings  avail- 
able to  the  general  public,  but 
this  Christmas  it  has  set  up  an 


Internet  address  called  'north.po- 
le.org.' 

Internet  Multicasting  helped 
four  community  organizations 
construct  homepages,  and  then 
matched  them  with  four  hightech 
companies. 

'^ach  time  someone  visits  the 
homepage  of  one  of  our  selected 

f  roups,  the  corporate  sponsor  will 
onate  ten  cents.  They've  agreed 
to  donate  up  to  $46,000,"  said 
Malamud. 

North.pole  can  be  reached  by 
pointing  your  Internet  browser  to 
httpy/north.pole.org. 
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CuttingEdge 

Santa,  Plz  Snd  Legos  &  Barney,  Thx 


■  Internet:  More  than  a 
million  kids  this  year  have 
e-mailed  their  wish  lists  to 
a  virtual  North  Pole. 

Bv  AMY  HARMON 

TIMIS  ST^^^  WRITER 

In  ihe  olden  days,  Ihe  Alder  kids 
used  to  send  letters  to  Santa  up  the 
chimney.  This  year,  like  more  than 
a  million  other  true  children  of  the 
electronic  age,  they  filed  their 
requests  over  the  Internet. 

•'E-mail  is  faster  and  easier,  and 
you  gel  a  response,"  says  the 
pragmatic  Corey,  your  typical  11- 
year-old  computer  jock.  .The  elder 
Alder  typed  in  his  little  brother 
Sam's  list  (Legos,  cap  gun.  Power 
Rangers  costume)  and  sent  it  to 
Santa  at  the  digital  North  Pole  last 
week.  One  of  them,  that  is. 

At  last  count,  Santa  had  accu- 
mulated some  13  e-mail  addresses 
this  vear,  plus  at  least  five  sites  on 
the  World  Wide  Web.  Once  a  cute 
novelty  for  the  fiber-optically  in- 
clined, cyber-Santas  are  now  pop- 
ulating every  virtual  street  corner 
'  on  the  global  network. 

And  while  the  computer-gener- 
ated Clauses  have  done  their  share 
to  spread  on-line  cheer,  a  number 
of  ihem  are  out  to  turn  a  profit  loo. 
One  sue  encourages  users  to  pur- 
cha.-^e  a  commemorative  "I  E- 
Mailed  Santa"  button  for  $5.00. 

Another  displays  an  on-line  cat- 
alogue of  "Santa's  Christmas  Fa- 
vorites." "Sure,  Santa  and  com- 
merce are  inextricably  linked," 
grumbled  one  parent  on-line,  "but 
IS  the  big  guy  so  strapped  for  cash 
that  he  has  to  turn  the  workshop 
into  a  showroom?" 

As  cyber-Sanlas  emerge  as  a 
favorite  publicity-generator  for 
several  of  the  Net's  emerging  en- 
terprises, they  are  also  encounter- 
ing—and coping  accordingly  — 
wiih  .^ome  challenges  not  neces- 
sari!>  common  in  the  analog  world. 
Spammmg,  for  instance. 
A  nonprofit  Santa  site  on  the 
World  Wide  Web,  hosted  by  the 
Inlcrr.el  .Multicasting  Service,  re- 
cruited several  firms  to  donate  a 
dirr.o  'o  a  local  charity  for  every 
time  a  user  logs  onto  its  site  — up  lo 
a  predetermined  limit. 

Lasl    week,    a    (perhaps    well- 


Heu»  to  get  your  I  t-M«ll«d  Santu  button 


Bill  ffl  m  ""€ 


,Kup/7riorUvo'«   '•l/'b^-tl.ons  h\. 


I  E-Maled  Santa 


Snc*  IMS  is  the  mt  tim*  cMMran  around  tlw  worM  tiavo  taMti  aMa  to  E-  Mai  Santa. 
Internet  SIW|).Net  is  proud  to  provWe  a  commamaraUvs  twUon  for  thosa  wtw  EMaMed 
Santa. 

Buttons  w«  soM  for  $  s.00  for  the  drat  button,  and  4  3JW  for  aach  addltianal  button.  This 
covers  the  cost  of  the  button  and  al  sMivtng  and  handkng  charges. 

The  buttons  may  he  or*iad  by  raflulw^  tnail  or  a-mad  usinj  ona  of  the  toltowint  methods; 


Some  of  the  Internet  Santas  are  more  capitalistic  than  others.  One 
site,  shown  here,  is  selling  "I  E-Mailed  Santa"  buttons  for  $5. 

'bad'  list." 

Internet  Access  Inc.,  an  Ottawa- 
based  firm,  escaped  a  spam  attack, 
but  has  nevertheless  been  deluged 
with  nearly  5,000  letters  a  day  to 
Santa  since  publicizing  its  North 
Pole  address  earlier  this  month. 

So  the  company  recently  sent  an 
urgent  plea  for  aid  out  on  the  Net, 
with  the  subject  line  S.O.S.  (Save 
Our  Santa):  "Santa  needs  corpo- 
rate help  to  finance  his  sleigh  .  .  .If 
your  company  would  like  lo  spon- 
sor norlhpole.net,  please 
email.  .  .  ." 

Usually,  reaching  Santa  by  e- 
mail  offers  a  critical  benefit  that 
the  more  traditional  forms  of  cor- 
respondence do  not:  a  reply. 

Several  of  the  services  use  auto- 
matic, computer -generated  replies. 
Malamud's  Christmas  computer 
scans  for  popular  requests  and  in- 
serts a  predetermined  response 
(boys  who  request  Cindy  Crawford, 
for  example,  are  told  that  "Rudolph 
says  don't  hold  your  breath." ). 

Internet  Access  has  "instructed 
the  elves  lo  remember,  Santa  does 
not  promise  anything,  nor  does  he 
say  he  can't  gel  anything,"  admin- 
istrator Mary -Ellen  Heney  says. 

Says  Loren  Hudson,  a  Santa 
Rosa  parent  who  helped  his  5- 
year-old  sons  Peter  and  Christo- 
pher send  e-mail  to  the  Santa 
sponsored  by  Internet  Media  Ser- 
vices: "When  you  send  an  anony- 
mous post  to  the  North  Pole,  you 
don't  often  get  something  back.  I 
think  they'll  remember  it  and  ask 
to  do  the  same  next  year.  And  we 
probably  will." 


North  Poles 

Here  are  some  Internet  ad- 
dresses for  Santa  letters  and 
"visiting"  the  North  Pole. 

http://northpole.net/ 

santa.html 
http://www.neosoft.com/ 

citylink/xtnas/default.html 
http://nofth.pole.org 
http://north-pole 

.w3.com/santa 
http://www.dash.com/ 

netro/fun. fun. html 

santa@  newslink  13.com 
santa@chri5.com 
santa  @  north.pole.org 
sclaus(g  mcimail.com 
mcsanta  @  aol.com 
santa  @  delphi.com 
santa  @  novalink.com 


meaning)  message  was  sent  out 
over  the  network,  encouraging  peo- 
ple to  "spam  SanU,"— Net-Ulk  for 
flooding  the  site  with'  mail  Within  a 
few  days,  the  site  had  received 
200,000  letters  many  written  by 
computer  programs  designed  to 
send  up  lo  6,500  messages  at  once. 

Carl  Malamud,  Elfmaster  and 
president  of  the  service,  countered 
with  an  electronic  posting  to  sev- 
eral Internet  newsgroups:  "On  be- 
half of  Mr.  Claus  and  the  Elves,  I'd 
like  10  say  that  mailbombs  to  Santa 
and  the  Elves  will  result  in  imme- 
diate removal  of  your  name  from 
the  •good'  list  and  a  transfer  to  the 
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Life  on  the  Internet 


Christmas  Spirit  Misfires 
As  Santa  Gets  'Spammed' 


By  PETER  H.LEWIS 

The  bad  side  of  Santa  Claus's 
"naughty  and  nice"  data  base 
just  swelled  by  several  mega- 
bytes, computer  experts  said  yes- 
terday, after  unknown  Grinches 
bombarded  his  North  Pole  Inter- 
net address  with  thousands  of 
Christmas  letters. 

"Santa  got  spammed,"  said 
Carl  Malamud  of  Washington,  re- 
ferring to  the  practice,  reviled  in 
cyberspace,  of  sending  out  a  bulk 
mailing  of  unsolicited  letters  or 
messages.  Mr.  Malamud,  presi- 
dent of  the  Internet  Multicasting 
Service,  manages  Santa's  elec- 
tronic mail,  cookie  recipe,  Christ- 
mas jingle  and  volunteer  infor- 
mation center  on  the  global  net- 
work of  computers. 

What  started  as  a  high-tech 
"Cyberspace  Christmas"  fund- 
raising  effort  by  several  civic- 
minded  organizations  appears  to 
have  backfired,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, said  George  Paolini,  cor- 
porate information  manager  for 
Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  of  Moun- 
tain View,  Calif. 

Sun  was  one  of  four  companies 
that  promised  to  donate  10  cents 
each  time  someone  used  the  In- 
ternet's World  Wide  Web  elec- 
tronic publishing  resource  to 
read  about  a  specific  charity. 

Although  more  than  30  million 
computer  users  worldwide  are 
thought  to  have  the  ability  to  send 
electronic  mail  messages  to  San- 
ta by  using  the  Internet,  only 
about   2   million  people  are  be- 


lieved to  have  the  advanced  tech- 
nical tools  needed  to  visit  Santa's 
"home  page"  on  the  World  Wide 
Web.  People  with  access  to  the 
World  Wide  Web  can  visit  Santa's 
Cyberspace  Christmas  center  at 
the  URL;  http://north.pole.org. 

But  at  least  some  Internet  us- 
ers apparently  misinterpreted 
the  offer,  thinking  that  Sun  and 
the  other  companies,  including 
Ex  Machina  Inc.,  would  donate  10 
cents  each  time  Santa  received 
an  electronic  mail  letter. 

Because  there  are  no  stamps  in 
cyberspace,  there  is  no  penalty 
for  sending  lots  and  lots  of  letters. 
People  started  adding  Santa's  E- 
mail  address  —  santa  (a)  north- 
.pole.org  —  to  the  "cc"  of  every 
message  they  sent. 

Quickly,  word  of  the  charity 
offer  spread  throughout  the  In- 
ternet, and  programmers  began 
sending  "mail  bombs"  of  hun- 
dreds of  messages  an  hour  to 
Santa  to  accelerate  the  donations. 

"When  we  got  in  this  morning, 
there  were  42,000  messages  in 
Santa's  mail  queue,"  Mr.  Mala- 
mud said.  Still,  he  said,  it  caused 
only  a  temporary  hiccup  in  the 
system,  and  he  promised  that  le- 
gitimate letters  to  Santa  from 
children  around  the  world  would 
continue  to  be  delivered. 

"I'm  sure  there  was  no  mali- 
cious intent  on  anyone's  part," 
said  Mr.  Paolini  of  Sun,  which 
plans  to  donate  $25,000  to  the  Sec- 
ond Harvest  Food  Bank  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.  "Obviously  the  intent 
here  was  to  generate  funds  for 
the  needy." 
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Style /Art 


Arts  Beat 


Art  Bits 


The  Kennedy  Center  was  the  starting  point  of  a 
futuristic  sing-along  Friday  night,  when  the  Internet 
Multicasting  Service  broadcast  the  annual  "Messiah" 
concert  over  the  Net  in  conjunction  with  the  center's 
ArtsEdge  project.  Handel  fans  in  cyberspace  could 
accompany  the  digitally  transmitted  audio  feed  with 
lyrics  (complete  with  electronic  bouncing  ball)  on 
their  "home  computer  screens  . . .  The  National  Mu- 
seum of  American  History  starts  a  week  of  holiday 
celebrations  today,  with  events  planned  from  noon  to 
4  p.m.  daily  through  Saturday.  The  multicultural  ac- 
tivities will  celebrate  Hanukah,  Kwanzaa,  Christmas 
and  the  new  year.  Call  202-357-2700  for  details. 


SING  ALONG  WITH  HANDEL 

Here's  a  new  spin  on  the  Karaoke 
culture:  A  sing-along  version  of 
Handel's  Messiah  carried  on  the  Internet. 

On  Friday  night,  the  global  computer 
network  carried  a  live  audio  feed  of  the 
Christmas  chora! 
favorite  as  performed 
at  Kennedy  Center, 
The  sounds  that  flowed 
ou:  across  the  Internet 
were  coordinated  with 
an  on-screLTi  "white 
board,"  on  w'uch  \ 
bouncing  ball  moved  tr'^ni  word  to  v.-ord. 

The  project  was  th.e  work  of  the 
Washington-based  intt- rnef  Mult'.cistinjj    ■ 
Se.'^.'ice.  which  ^ends  ou-  r'^gular  audio 
programs  on  the  networ'":  and  pi-:!;.-,  to 
launch  a  24-hour  audici  ^e:">  uv  in  Januarv 
It  did  not  exactly  drau  a  ir,;s^  uidic-nce 
Internet  Multicasting's  Larl  .Malaniud  ^aid 
only  about  half  a  dozen  people  listened  i'l, 
from  Switzerland.  Lfindon  C.ililornia  and 
other  locations.  ■ 
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BESTSELLERS 

Most  popular  titles  in  the  productivity 
category  sold  by  11  Software  Etc.  stores  in 
the  area  in  the  week  ended  Dec.  17. 


TITLE 


PUBLISHER 


1. 

OS/2  Warp  3.0 

IBM 

2. 

Quicken  4.0  for  Windows 

Intuit 

3. 

Quicken  Deluxe  4,0 

Intuit 

4. 

MS-DOS  6.22 

Microsoft 

5. 

Quattro  Pro  6.0  Upgrade 

Borland 

6. 

Corel  Gallery 

Corel 

7. 

The  UninstaJler  for 
Windows/DOS 

Microhelp 

8. 

Quickbooks  3,0  for  Windows 

Intuit 

9. 

MS-DOS  6,22  Upgrade  for 

Dummies 

Microsoft/IDG 

la 

Quicken  8.0  for  DOS 

Intuit 
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Now  Santa  Slides  Down 
The  Electrdnic  Chimney 


By  MICHELLE  QUINN 

Special  10  The  New  York  Timet 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Dec.  24  —  Santa 
Claus  may  still  be  stuck  in  the  rein- 
deer-and-sleigh  era,  but  give  him 
some  credit:  He  has  figured  out  cy-. 
berspace. 

•  This  season,  Santa  Clauses  have 
sprung  up  in  cybefspace  like  St 
Nicks  in  shopping  malls.  One  digital 
Santa  even  claimed  to  be  searching 
data  bases  to  determine  who  has  been 
naughty  or  nice. 

Santas  on-line  seem  to.  be  collective 
wishing  wells,  filled  with  requests  for 
toys,  peace  on  earth,  expensive  cars, 
Cindy  Crawford;  new  computers, 
wedding  proposals  and  exotic  holi- 
-days.  ■ 
G.L  Joes  and  College  Majors 

Requests  sent  to  one  electronic 
mailbox  included  a  request  from  littlfe 
Nick  for  G.I.  Joe  equipment  for  him- 
self and  a  Barbie  swimming  pool  for 
his  sister.  A  mother  sought  advice  on 
how  to  steer  her  son  away  from  vio- 
lent video  games.  Chad  wanted  Santa 
"to  give  me  directiofl  in  my  college 
career." 

The  cyber  Santa  receiving  these 
messages,  Carl  Malamud,  president 
of  the  Internet  Multicasting  Service, 
a  Washington-based  nonprofit  group 
devoted  to  Internet  services,  said  that 
each  morning  he  separated  children's 
requests  from  adults'  and .  placed 
each  piece  of  mail  in  categories  — 
like  a  Porsche  file,  a  Train  file,  a 
Thesis  Trouble  file  (for  anguished 
I  graduate  students).  His  Santa,  could 
be  reached  at  santa@north.pole.org 
or  elves@north.pole.org. 

To  Chad,  Mr.  Malamud's  Santa 
wrote:  "Rudolph  sends  his  regards. 
You  should  study  hard  or  you'll  end 


up  like  him,  eating  moss  all  day  an4 
pulling  a  sled,  at  night" 

Mr.  Malamud  said  he  got  the  id^ 
when  someone  asked  him  if  Santa 
was  on  the  Internet  When  he  coul^ 
not  find  one,  he  decided  to  be  it  bt 
said..  He  expects  10,000  requests  b^ 
fore  Christmas  Day,  which  his  Santt 
calls  "the  big  product  release." 

A  Public  Trust 

"I  don't  promise  any  specific  toys," 
Mr.  Malamud  said.  "But  one  kid  said 
he  wanted  a  book,  and  that  did  not 
seem  like  much,  so  I  said  'O.IC^ 
you're  getting  a  book.'  I  typically 
have  Rudolph  make  the  promises  wi 
that  Santa  can  disavow  them  later,  it 
necessary.'.' 

He  declined  to  get  involved  in  sib- 
ling disputes  —  "Susie's  been  very 
.  bad,"  and  so  on.  But  he  did  intervene 
for  four  people  seeking  Santa's  help 
mending  troubled  romantic  relation-i 
ships,  sending  conciHatory  Santaj 
grams  to  loved  ones.  But  he  is  careful 
with  playing  electronic  Santa,  he  said; 
because  it  is  a  public  trust 

Other  high-tech  Santas  were  of> 
fered  to  subscribers  of  on-line  serv- 
ices like  Prodigy,  Genie  and  Delphi 
Internet  Services.  At  Digital  Nation 
Inc.,  a  nonprofit  on-line  service  based 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  four  staff  mem- 
bers answered  electronic  mail  for  a 
Santa  reachable  at  the  Internet  ad- 
dress santa@csgi.com. 

Bruce  Waldack,  president  of  Digl-' 
Ul  Nation,  said  "interfacing"  with. 
Santa  was  a  way  to  lure  peqple  into 
.  the  electronic  community. 

"We  believe  strongly  that  this  is 
the  post  office  of  the  future,"  Mr.v 
Waldack  of  Internet  said.  "We  are 
trying  to  bring  something  that  is" 
more  traditional,  like  SanU  Claus; 
into  the  digital  age." 
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Santa  gets  Christinas  ^spam' 


BY  DAVID  POULSON 

GAZETTE  LANSING  BUREAU 

Santa's  enti-y  info  high-tech 
communications  has  created  a 
whole  new  way  to  get  on  his 
naughty  list. 

You  "spam"  him  —  Internet 
jargon  for  deliberately  overload- 
ing an  e-mail  address  with  thou- 
sands of  messages.  Users  of  the 
computer  network  are  sending 
them  in  the  mistaken  belief  that 
the  more  tliey  send,  the  more 
money  corporations  will  give  to 
charity. 

'.'It's  the  'mail  bombs'  that  kill 
us,"  said  Carl  Malamud,  who  bills 
himself  as  Santa's  elfmaster.  "In- 
stead of  writing  10  notes,  someone 
says,  'I'll  write  a  program  that 
sends  5,000."' 

Malamud,  president  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.-based  Internet 
Multicasting  Service,  operates 
one  of  the  nation's  hottest  mail 
rooms  for  Santa's  e-mail.  He  has 
had  to  put  a  dozen  computers  to 
work  to  handle  a  flood  of  Christ- 
mas requests  for  everything  from 
the  usual  toys  and  gadgets  to  a 
visit  from  Cindy  Crawford  and 


GAZETTE  NEWS  SERVICE 

help  with  exams. 

TTie  heavy  volume  is  the  result 
of  a  widely  posted  notice  on  the 
Internet  that  says  corporate  spon- 
sors have  agreed  to  contribute  a 
dime  to  charity  for  every  message 
Santa  receives  at  Malamud's  non- 
profit corporation. 

Actually,  the  contributions 
were  tied  to  the  number  of  elec- 
tronic visits  made  to  Santa's 
World  Wide  Web  page,  which  is  a 
way  to  get  information  and  pho- 


tos over  the  Internet,  Malamud 
said.  And  those  contributions 
were  capped  at  $50,000,  a  figure 
reached  long  ago. 

In  the  meantime  the  computer 
reinforcements  are  scanning  re- 
quests for  key  words  so  that  they 
can  spit  back  replies  like,  "Don't 
hold  your  breath  on  that  Cindy 
Crawford  thing,  how  about  some- 
thing more  realistic?" 

But  instead  of  almost  instanta- 
neous replies,  letter  writers  have 
to  wait  up  to  12  hours  for  an  an- 
swer, Malamud  said. 

The  recent  surge  in  popularity 
of  personal  computers  has 
sparked  dozens  of  electronic  ser- 
vices across  the  nation  that  an- 
swer Santa's  e-mail.  But 
Malamud  says  his  is  unique. 

For  one  tiling,  with  the  proper 
equipment  you  can  eavesdiDp  on 
the  elves  complaining  about 
decking  the  halls  until  2  a.m.i  and 
the  reindeer's  irritating  bell-jin- 
gling. 

"The  elves  are  all  surly  and 
speak  with  a  French  accent," 
Malamud  said. 

And  you  can  download  a  digi- 


tized photo  of  the  White  House 
Christmas  tree  and  decorate  it 
with  electronic  ornaments.  One 
ornament  is  a  replica  of  Socks, 
President  Clinton's  cat. 

You  get  all  this  at  Santa's  web 
page  by  pointing  to  http://north- 
.pole.org/  with  the  appropriate 
software. 

E-mail  addressed- to  Santa@n- 
orth.pole.org  still  gets  answered. 
But  watch  how  you  send  it.  Mala- 
mud is  posting  this  message  on 
computer  bulletin  board  lists  na- 
tionwide: 

"On  behalf  of  Mr.  Claus  and  the 
elves,  I'd  like  to  say  that  mail 
bombs  to  Santa  will  result  in  im- 
mediate removal  of  your  name 
from  the  'good'  list  and  a  transfer 
to  the  'bad'  list.  Sending  lots  of 
messages  (one  person  sent  4,205) 
is  bad  behavior,  no  matter  how 
good  the  reason  may  sound  at 
first.  Please  help  us  squash  this 
nasty  rumor  and  allow  us  to  get 
back  to  planning  for  Christmas. 
Thanks  for  your  assistance  in  cir- 
culating this  message  to  any/all 
lists  that  are  carrying  the  origi- 
nal 'Spam  Santa'  message." 
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Art  Bits 


The  Kennedy  Center  was  the  starting  point  d  a 
futuristic  sing-along  Friday  night,  when  the  Internet 
Multicasting  Service  broadcast  the  annual  "Messial^ 
concert  over  the  Net  in  oxijunction  with  the  center's^ 
ArtsEdge  project  Handel  fans  in  cyber^»oe  could 
accompany  the  digitally  transmitted  audio  feed  with^ 
lyrics  (con^te  with  electronic  bouncing  baU)  on 
their  home  computer  screens  . . .  The  National  Mu- 
seum of  American  History  starts  a  week  of  hoBdiy 
celebrati(Mis  today,  with  events  planned  from  noon  to 
4  pjn.  daily  through  Saturday.  The  mukicultural  ac- 
tivities will  celebrate  Hanukah,  Kwanzaa,  Christina^ 
and  the  new  year.  Call  202-357-2700  fOT  details. 


SING  ALONG  WITH  HANDEL 

Here's  a  new  spin  on  the  Karaoke 
culture:  A  sing-along  version  of 
Handel's  Messiah  carried  on  the  Interrtet: 
'    On  Friday  night,  the  global  computer 
network  carried  a  live  audk)  feed  of  the 
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Christmas  choral 
favorite  as  performed 
at  Kennedy  Center. 
The  sounds  that  flowed 
out  across  the  Internet 
were  coordinated  with 
an  on-screefn  "white    . 
board,"  on  which  a 
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bouncing  ball  moved  from  word  to  word. 

The  project  was  the  work  of  the 
Washington-based  Internet  Multicasting 
Service,  which  sends  out  regular  audio 
programs  on  the  network  and  plans  to 
launch  a  24-hour  audio  service  in  January. 
It  did  not  exactly  draw  a  mass  audience. 
Internet  Multicasting's  Carl  Malamud  said 
only  about  half  a  dozen  people  listened  in, 
from  Switzerland,  London,  California  and 
other  locations. 


BESTSELLERS 

Most  popular  titles  in  the  productivity 
category  soldbyll  Software  Etc.  stores  in 
the  area  in  the  week  ended  Oec.  17. 


TITLE 


PUBMSHER 


1.    OS/2  Warp  3.0 


IBM; 


2.    Quicken  4.0  for  Windows         Intuit 


3.    Quicken  Deluxe  4.0 


Intuit 


4.    MS-DOS  6.22 


Microsoft 


5.    Quattro  Pro  6.0  Upgrade  Borland 


6.    Corel  Gallery 


Corel 


7.    The  Uninstaller  for 
Windows/DOS 


Microhelp 


8.    Quickbooks  3.0  for  Windows     Intuit 


9.    MS-DOS  6.22  Upgrade  for 

Dummies 


Mterosoft/IDG 


IflL  Quicken  8.0  for  DOS 


Intuit 
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Techno-tots  are  summoning  Santa  on-line 


By  Bruce  Schwartz 
USA  TODAY 

Kids,  save  your  stamps:  This 
year  Santa's  taking  messages 
via  cyberspace. 

But  if  you're  asking  for  lots 
of  presents,  it  might  help  to  buy 
a  $5  "I  e-mailed  Santa"  button 
from  the  old  huckster. 

Santa  has  answered  e-mail 


in  the  past  But  new  sites,  such 
as  those  on  the  Internet's 
World  Wide  Web,  go  further, 
letting  visitors  message  Santa 
and  shop  for  souvenirs. 

To  fortysomething?,  imper- 
sonal e-mail  to  Santa  may 
seem  colder  than  the  Pole  on 
Dec.  26.  But  to  their  kids? 

"Hey,  its  a  different  genera- 
tion," says  Paul  Conti  of 


WNYT,  an  Albany,  N.Y.,  TV 
station  offering  a  Santa  e-mail 
site  (santa@newslinkl3.com) 
on  its  news  department's  free 
public  bulletin  board.  "Kids  ex- 
pect Santa  to  have  a  drop  spot 
on  the  Internet"  Others: 

►  Internet  Access  in  Ottawa, 
Canada,  responds  to  e-mail 
sent  to  santa@northpole.net; 
its  Web  site  has  messages  from 


Santa  and  elves.  North  Pole 
weather  —  and  $5  souvenir 
buttons,  (http://northpole.net) 
►  The  CityLink  Web  project, 
which  links  to  information  on 
dozens  of  U.S.  cities,  has  a 
North  Pole  link.  Included  is  a 
letter  parents  can  copy  and 
print  out:  Dear  (Child's  Name), 
Have  you  been  a  good  girl/ 
boy?  Stop  by  the  "virtual  work- 


shop" to  buy  clocks,  Swiss 
army  knives  and  scarves  (http: 
//www.neosofLcom/citylink). 
►  The  most  altruistic  stop  on 
the  Web  is  htlp://north.pole. 
01^  Listen  to  Jingle  Bells  and 
crabby  elves;  see  the  National 
Christmas  Tree;  jump  to  Web 
sites  run  by  charities.  Or  e-mail 
santa@north.pole.org  for  a  re- 
ply from  the  Big  Guy  himself. 


Woman,  23,  Stabbed,  Seriously  Wounded 
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Girl,  6,  and  Boy,  4,  Found  in  Bed-Stuy  Apartment/  Page  7 
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4  Byte  Christmas 


Jon't  look  for 
^anta  near  the 
himney — he's 
m  the  computer 


By  Joshua  Quittner 

STAFF  WRTTEB 

Santa  ClauB  has  come  to  the  Net.  Ac- 
tually, three  of  them.  Good  little  boys 
and  ga\s  with  access  to  computers  and 
the  Internet,  the  global  network  of  in- 
terconnected networks,  can  send  elec- 
tronic mail  to  him.  er.  them.  That  pool 
of  prospective  users  includes  anyone 
with  access  to  the  Prodigj',  Compu- 


Serve, America  Online,  GEnie  and  Del- 
phi on-line  computer  services. 

And  these  Net  Santas  vrill  respond. 

Santa  started  on  the  Net  five  years 
ago.  on  MClmail,  an  electronic  mail 
service  that  was  among  the  first  to 
attach  to  the  Internet.  You  can  still 
reach  him  there.  He  also  has  an  ad- 
dress at  santavi  csgi.com.  But  the 
most  recent  address  for  Santa,  one 
that  turned  up  for  the  first  time  this 


year,  and  seems  to  be  attracting  a 
huge  amount  of  mail,  is  this  one:  san- 
ta(a  north.poie.org. 

"He's  gotten  well  over  6,000  mes- 
sages already,  from  all  over  the  world," 
said  Carl  Malamud,  helper  for  the 
north.pole.org  Santa.  Malamud,  during 
the  off  season,  is  president  of  the  Inter- 
net Multicasting  Service,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  which  sends  audio  program- 
ing over  the  Net. 

Malamud  said  the  volume  of  e-mail 
("I'm  sitting  here  sorting  through  800 
messages  that  came  in  last  night  .  .  . 
")  is  no  problem  for  his  bearded  boss. 
The  holiday  hacker  devised  a  high-tech 
way  to  pipe  messages  back  to  kids 
dreaming  of  a  byte  Christmas;  The 
Santomatic  Perl  Script,  a  computer 
language  that  allows  Santa's  computer 
to  automatically  browse  letters  to  him, 
look  for  requests  and  send  back  a  cus- 
tomized reply. 

The  Wired  Generation's  most  fre- 
quent request? 

"Cindy  Crawford,"  said  Malamud, 
noting  that  more  than  200  requests 
have  come  in  so  far  for  the  supermodel. 
Not  her  picture,  mind  you,  the  model 
herself  "We  had  a  whole  sixth-grade 
class  of  boys  ask  that  Cindy  Crawford 
be  sent  to  them." 

The  Santomatic  Perl  Script's  re- 
sponse: "Don't  hold  your  breath." 


Medium  has  new  capabilities, 
but  content  is  still  paramount 


reinvention, 


By  Carl  Malamud 

A  few  months  ago,  I  started  a  new  land  of  ndio 
sution,  one  that  uses  computer  networks  and 
personal  computers  as  the  vehicle  for  sending 
streams  of  audio  daU  around  the  world.  This  experiment 
in  computer  networks  was  dubbed  "Internet  Talk  Radio" 
and  featured  plans  for  a  single  show;  Geek  of  the  Week. 
This  little  project  soon  grew  out  of  control  and  now  I  find 
myself  running  the  world's  first  cyber  station. 

Like  anybody  involved  in  a  technical  field  such  as 
computer  networks,  I  found  much  of  my  time  taken  up 
with  disseminating  and  digesting  information.  I  wrote 
books  and  articles  and  read  books  and  articles.  I  con- 
sumed a  massive  amount  of  digital  data,  ranging  fit)m 
electronic  mail  to  bulletin  board  discussion  groups  to 
technical  papers  stored  on-line  in  digital  libraiies. 

The  problem  was,  the  data  I  was  getting  was  not 
giving  me  the  kind  of  information  I  needed.  I  wanted  a 
general  source  of  real  information  about  my  field  and  I 
wasn't  getting  it.  If  I  wasn't  getting  what  I  wanted,  it  was 
a  safe  bet  that  my  colleagues  were  not  getting  what  they 
wanted,  either. 

What  the  computer  field  has  been  missing  is  a  working 
press.  We  have  lots  of  great  in-depth  professional  refer- 
ence works,  but  the  magazines  and  newsletters  for  the 
field  are  a  step  below  the  usual  standards  for  the  trade 
press,  combining  fair-to-middling  journalistic  skills  with 
little  practical  undentanding  of  how  to  use  a  computer. 

What  I  wanted  was  a  decent  magazine  or  other  source 
of  regular  information  to  keep  me  up  to  date  in  my  field. 
You  know;  a  few  technical  articles,  a  few  fimny  stories,  a 
little  gossip,  some  editorials,  all  mixed  together  in  a  way 
that  1  could  look  forward  to  a  dependable,  real  source  of 
information.  In  short,  the  kind  of  thing  you  read  with 
your  morning  coffee  or  on  the  train  to  work. 

At  first,  I  thought  I'd  start  my  own  magazine.  Vfag- 
azmes  cost  money,  though.  You  pay  lott  to  print  and 
mail  the  magazine,  and  to  verify  the  circulation  for 
advertisers. 

I  decided  it  was  time  to  start  using  the  toob  that  Fve 
been  teaching  others  how  to  use.  For  the  last  two  yeara, 
I've  been  studying  the  global  Internet  computer  network, 
a  network  of  networks  that  reaches  20  million  people  in 
140  countries,  a  network  that  is  growing  at  the  histori- 
cally unprecedented  rate  of  20  percent  per  month.  The 
Internet  is  the  global  village,  the  web  of  connectivity  that 
will  soon  reach  every  computer  in  the  world. 

While  there  are  several  on-line  newsletters  on  the 
Internet,  it  occurred  to  me  to  play  with  a  diffeient  kind  of 
data.  Two  factors  made  multimedia  publication— supple- 
menting text  with  audio,  video  and  other  daU  types- 
practical  and  possible.  The  Internet  infrastnictuie  has 
expanded  to  the  point  where  several  million  people  have 
gone  beyond  the  initial  connectivity  of  a  dial-up  tele- 
phone line  and  a  modem  and  now  have  permanent,  high- 
speed connections  into  the  Internet.  At  the  same  time, 
computers  have  matured  to  the  point  where  several 
million  people  have  computers  with  sufficient  storage 
capacity  to  hold  multimedia  dau  and  the  hardware  to 
play  high-fidelity  sound. 

With  multimedia  starting  to  spread  throughout  the 
Internet,  it  seemed  like  it  shouldn't  be  too  haid  to  go  to  a 
conference  of  engineers  with  a  microphone  and  a  digital 
audio  tape  (DAT)  deck  and  sit  down  to  Upe  a  series  of 
interviews.  The  idea  for  Geek  of  the  (fVWfcwu  bom,  and 
I  decided  the  idea  had  enough  merit  to  justify  spending  a 
few  hours  a  week  on  it.  A  sort  of  hobby,  if  you  will. 
The  hobby  turned  into  a  fiiU-time  occupation.  I 
quickly  realized  that  I  wanted  to  have  high-quality  data: 
professional  programming  and  professional  production.  I 
called  a  friend  who  worked  his  way  through  law  school 
playing  in  bands  and  persuaded  him  to  spend  part  of  his 
time  composing  music  for  me.  1  invested  in  digital  effects 
processors,  digital  interfaces  for  computerv  professional 
microphones  and  a  variety  of  other  fancy  new  toys. 


Our  listeners  show  us  new  ways  to  play 
the  files.  One  spools  the  sound  Into  his 
company  voice-mall  system,  letting  his 
listeners  dial  up  "Geek  of  the  Week"  or 
the  Dalai  Lama  on  their  speakerphones. 
Several  copy  the  data  onto  their 
Macintosh  PoweriMoks  and  play  tlie  radio 
on  their  drive  home. 


Cart  Malamud 
does  field  research 
for  his 
international 
Odyssey,  Exploring 
the  Internet 
(Prentice-Hall, 
1993).  The 
engineer/writer  is 
president  of  the 
Internet 
Multicasting 
Service.  Malamud 
can  be  reached  at 
cart@radio.com  on 
the  Internet. 


Next  thing  we  knew,  we  had  a  radio  station.  Geek  of 
the  Week  was  in  production  and  we  were  negotiat- 
ing with  the  National  Press  Qub  for  permission  to 
rebroadcast  their  luncheons.  Granted,  the  club  was  a  bit 
perplexed  as  to  what  we  were  doing,  but  it  sounded  kind 
of  ftituristic  and  after  aU,  I  was  a  member  of  the  piess. 
Sort  of  A  radio  sUtion  was  being  bom,  but  nobody  quite 
beheved  this  was  real. 

Then,  for  some  strange  reason,  the  New  York  Times 
decided  this  was  fh>m-page  material.  My  phone  started 
ringing  and  ringing  and  ringing.  The  National  Press  Qub 
decided  we  were  legitimate.  Geek  of  the  Week  was  joined 
by  TechNation.  The  initial  two  underwntera.  Sun  Micro- 
systems and  O'ReiUy  Bt  Associates,  were  convinced  they 
had  invested  wisely  and  exercised  their  options  for  a 
year's  worth  of  shows. 

We  soon  found  ourseif  in  an  office  in  the  National 
Press  Building,  ensconced  between  the  Washington  bu- 
reaus of  publications  firom  such  exotic  locales  as  Korea 
and  Kansas.  Two  of  our  sponsors— MFS  Datanet  and 
UUNET  Technologies— helped  us  pull  fiber  optic  into 
the  office  and  into  the  National  Press  Qub,  esublishina  a 
lO-million-bit-per-second  link  into  the  Internet,  the  &st- 
est  link  m  Washington,  D.C.  The  link  was  so  ftst,  in  &«, 
that  the  White  House  borrowed  it  when  they  needed  to 
put  the  Rose  Garden  on-line  for  a  demonstration  for  the 
President 

The  basic  operation  is  actually  quite  simple.  We 
produce  shows  like  any  production  studio,  mixing  our 
own  material  or  transferring  other  people's  shows  onto  a 
local  master.  Our  masters  uses  Uie  same  format  as  DAT 
or  CDs;  48  kilohertz  sound  files,  suiuble  for  professional 
producuon.  Instead  of  putting  our  masters  on  a  DAT, 
however,  we  keep  them  on  a  computer. 

These  digital  files  have  48,000  samples  per  second, 
with  each  sample  taking  16  bits  of  daUi.  That  means  tiut 
an  hour  of  audio,  mixed  down  to  mono,  takes  330 
megabytes.  Computers  are  powerfiil  today,  but  moving 
around  330  megabyte  files  is  a  bit  much,  even  for  high- 
end  workstations. 

To  make  the  daui  more  manageable,  we  resample  the 
files  down  to  8,000  samples  per  second  using  a  standard 
known  as  Pulse  Code  Modulation  (PCM)— about  tiie 
same  quality  as  a  radio  station  gets  when  it  instiUls  a 
dedicated,  balanced,  telephone  line  for  a  remote  feed.  Not 
exactly  ideal  for  Mahler  or  Wagner,  but  fine  for  most 
radio  work. 

We  then  put  tiie  completed  program  on  the  Inter- 
net Each  program  is  one  or  more  audio  files 
accompanied  by  a  "read-me"  file  of  text  describ- 
ing  the  program  (equivalent  to  the  DACS  system  in 
pubhc  radio).  Through  our  informal  distribution  mech- 
amsm,  major  networks  automatically  grab  the  files  fitim 
the  first  distribution  point  making  copies  of  Uie  data 
available  at  convenient  locations  around  Uie  worid.  No 
fancy  distribution  system  ((e.g.,  no  lawyers  and  no 
contracts)  needs  to  be  estabUshed;  the  Internet  is  remark- 
able in  Its  abihty  to  dynamically  esublish  distiibution 
trees  for  important  data. 

Corporate  and  campus  networks  and  end  users  go  to 
the  various  regional  and  organizational  distiibution 
pomu  and  transfer  the  files  onto  their  local  networks. 
The  files  are  played  using  the  standard  sound  tools 
available  on  any  modem  Macintosh,  NeXT,  PC  or  other 
computer.  We  don't  distribute  any  software;  our  only 
produn  IS  dau  that  can  be  played  as  the  user  sees  fit 

We  impose  no  copy  restrictions  on  the  data.  The 
strategy  is  to  get  the  widest  possible  listenership,  Uien  sell 
the  demographics  back  to  the  underwriters.  Using  statisti- 
cal techmquet,  we've  estimated  our  listenership  at 
100,000  people  in  30  countries.  We  can't  measure  our 
hstenership  exacUy,  but  we  like  to  say  that  our  estimates 
are  at  least  as  accurate  as  the  Nielsen  ratings  for  tele- 
vision. 


Because  there  are  no  copy  restrictions  and  no  special 
software,  our  listeners  end  up  showing  us  new  ways  to 
play  the  files.  Many  networks  run  local  "radio  sutions," 
broadcasting  the  data  onto  their  network  and  letting  users 
tune  in.  One  network  manager  spools  the  sound  into  his 
company  voice-mail  system,  letting  his  listeners  dial  up 
Geek  of  the  Week  or  the  DaUu  Lama  on  their  speaker- 
phones.  We've  had  several  radio  stations  copy  our  daU 
off  the  network  and  put  the  program  back  on  Uie  air. 
Several  people  actually  copy  Uie  dau  onto  Uieir  Macin- 
tosh Powerbooks  and  play  Uie  radio  on  Uieir  drive  home. 

Radio  is,  at  first  glance,  what  we  do.  We  syndicate 
shows  from  public  broadcasting  such  as  TechNation, 
Soundprint  and  specials  such  as  Pacific  Multimedia's 
classic  eight-part  HeWs  Beth:  A  Radio  History  of  the 
Telephone.  We  produce  our  own  Geek  of  the  Week.  We 
jom  NPR  and  C-SPAN  in  covering  Uie  National  Press 
Club  liucheons. 

We  call  Uiis  radio,  but  Uiafs  a  meUphor  for  what 
we're  doing.  This  is  a  different  beast  fiom  radio, 
one  in  which  sound  and  video  and  imafcs  and 
text  can  all  coexist  easily.  This  is  a  medium  where  you 
can  put  Uie  "radio"  on  pause  when  a  phone  call  comes 
in,  radio  where  you  can  talk  back  to  Uie  set  and,  Uie  host 
willing,  have  your  questions  sent  back  out  over  Uie  air. 

I  picked  radio  as  a  meuphor  after  looking  carcfiilly  at 
me  current  capabilities  of  Uie  Internet  and  after  looking 
carefully  at  Uie  history  of  our  communications  media  in 
Uie  past  We  often  borrow  an  older  meUphor  when  we 
start  anew;  television  suuted  out  as  radio  wiUi  picnues, 
and  Uie  telephone  started  as  a  telegraph  you  can  hear. 

Over  time,  we  adapt  to  the  unique  characteristics  of 
Uie  mediiun  we  inhabit  The  radio  station  becomes  a 
cyber  sution  and  the  similarity  to  radio  goes  away  u  we 
adapt  to  Uie  realities  of  a  new  medium  based  on  a  global 
network  of  computers. 


If  public  radio  Ignores  the  remirfcaUe 
comtrgenca  of  MMdla  that  It  oooirriig, 
it  will  reiegat*  Itsalf  to  hlttwy.  ActiMly 
wtridng  witk  tha  n«w  tMihiioiegy  wlil  bt 
tha  kqr.  Tbero  It  a  rola,  but  It  aiitt  ba 
foMid  bat«i  on  rMil  axpmltMt  wHh  tlM 
todMology.  You  can't  do  thlt  fra«  tin 
skMlMt. 


Is  Uiere  a  role  for  public  broadcastiBf  in  Uiii  world? 
Yes!  There  is  room  for  the  aimouncers  and  the  engineera 
and  Uie  producers  and  Uie  stations.  Tliere  is  definitely 
room  for  Uie  networks.  But,  Uiere  u  no  room  for  Uiose 
who  program  wiUi  Uie  past,  who  insist  Uut  Uiey  have  an 
immutable  format  Uut  cannot  change.  If  pubUc  radio 
Ignores  Uie  remarkable  convergence  of  media  Uut  is 
occurring,  it  wiU  relegate  itself  to  history.  Actively  work- 
ing wiUi  Uie  new  technology  will  be  the  key  if  public 
broadcasting  is  to  adapt  There  is  a  role,  but  tiut  role 
must  be  found  based  on  real  experience  witii  Uie  technol- 
ogy.  You  can't  do  Uiis  fiitjm  the  sidelines. 

In  broadcasting,  indeed  in  any  medium,  while  the 
■iismbution  media  and  Uie  data  types  are  defining  charac- 
teristics, what  is  paramount  is  Uie  flow  of  content  Public 
radio  IS  not  about  audio  data  sent  out  over  a  satellite 
system,  public  radio  is  about  All  Things  Considered  tai 
Terry  Gross  and  TechNation  and  Garrison  Keillor. 

PubUc  broadcasting  has  evolved  to  become  a  mix  of 
lo<al  programming,  national  feeds  from  NPR  and  APR 
and  PBS,  and  feeds  from  independent  producers  using 
ihe  public  broadcasting  satellite  systems.  AU  of  Uiese 
sources  of  dau  are  mixed  together  and  sequenced  to  form 
what  we  know  as  the  "sution." 

What  makes  NPR  and  APR  and  PBS  special?  What 
makes  your  local  station  special?  It  is  not  airwaves  or  big 
antennas,  it  is  not  specmim  aUocation  or  digital  encoding 
formats.  What  gives  public  broadcasting  ita  identity  is  Uie 
organized  distiibution  of  information.  What  do  we  talk 
about?  How  is  Uie  information  presented?  How,  over 
time,  do  we  come  to  depend  on  one  data  stream  over 
anoUier  for  a  certain  flavor,  a  certain  feel? 

Who  you  are  talking  to  and  what  you  are  saying  are 
what  define  pubUc  broadcasting.  The  6ct  Uut  die  dau  on 
a  radio  sution  are  all  audio  and  Uut  a  satellite  system  is 
used  are  irrelevant  in  the  long  run,  no  more  significant 
than  Uie  &ct  Uut  record  players  in  your  station  are  beini 
repUced  by  CDs,  CDs  did  not  speU  Uie  end  of  radio  and 
neither  will  computers. 

These  are  many  things  Uut  a  stiuion  today  can  do  to 
ease  ittelf  into  Uie  global  villate.  Hn»  and  ftiremost 
u  to  tet  electronic  mail  This  can  be  u  simple  as 
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Indies  not  discouraged 

To  the  editors: 

In  his  report  on  the  Coalition  vs.  PBS  Censorship's 
recent  open  meeting  with  PBS  programming  head  Jenni- 
fer Lawson  ICunmt,  Oct  4],  Jack  Robertielio  surprising- 
ly misreads  the  impact  of  Ms.  Lawson's  performance  on 
the  meeting  participants. 

Far  from  "wearing  us  out"  with  her  "calm"  but 
"discouraging"  presentatiOD,  Ms.  Lawson  energized  most 
of  us  to  begin  actively  campaigning  against  programming 
censorship  at  PBS.  In  &ct,  a  group  of  us  met  immediately 
after  the  meeting  to  begin  work.  This  was  a  direct  and 
immediate  restilt  of  her  presentation.  While  we  were 
looking  for  a  little  honesty  about  the  financial  and 
political  constraints  under  which  she  operates,  what  we 
got  was  an  astounding  amount  of  often  disingenuous 
bureaucratic  "doublespeak,"  incensing  everyone  there. 

Notably,  when  questions  were  raised  about  PBS's 
increasing  reliance  on  corporate  underwriting,  all  we 
heard  were  denials  that  corporate  support  was  a  signifi- 
cant influencing  &ctor  at  PBS.  "I  don't  have  any  group 
that  I  feel  beholden  to,"  she  insisted.  Yet  less  than  a  week 
later,  she  gave  a  different  impression  to  the  Hollywood 
Reporter.  In  referring  to  possible  erosion  of  corporate 
support  due  to  the  blurring  of  public  television's  identity 
with  cable,  she  was  quoted  as  saying,  "I'm  not  so  much 
worried  about  that  as  I  am  about  corporate  changes  at 
places  like  General  Moton  and  IBM." 

Contrary  to  the  impression  in  your  article,  this  meet- 
ing was  not  about  the  dashed  hopes  and  dreams  of  a 
group  of  whimpering,  albeit  award-wiiming  filmmakers. 
Ms.  Lawson's  ostensibly  sincere  admission  that  PBS  was 
not  interested  in  more  programming  firom  independent 
producers,  or  as  she  put  it,  "making  life  easier  for  the 
people  in  this  room"  which  your  article  highlighted  as  the 
discouraging  blow  of  the  meeting,  entirely  misses  the 
point 

Those  who  attended  this  meeting  represented  a  large 
segment  of  the  American  public  who  believe  that  our 
democratic  society  suffers  when  PBS  no  longer  fiilfills  or 
even  cares  about  its  congressionally  mandated  mission;  a 
mission  to  carry  diverse  and  itmovative  programming, 
free  from  the  commercial  concerns  that  dictate  program- 
ming on  the  networks.  In  discharging  this  responsibility, 
PBS  is  supposed  to  accept  a  significant  portion  of  its 
programming  from  indejiendent  producers,  something 
Ms.  Lawson  seems  completely  uimiindfiil  of. 

As  we  mentioned  in  our  follow-up  letter  to  Ms. 
Lavnon,  had  she  given  any  more  than  lip  service  to  the 
myriad  concerns  about  censorship  and  bias  raised  at  the 


Internet  radio 

Continued  from  previous  page 

calling  up  CompuServe  or  MCT  MaU  or  the  dozens  of 
other  commercial  providers  and  getting  an  account  or  it 
can  be  a  bit  more  adventiuous  by  signing  up  with 
Internet  service  providers. 

Electronic  mail  is  the  entry  point  it  is  the  line  that 
difl'erentiates  those  that  try  from  those  that  don't  If  you 
don't  have  electronic  mail,  you  can't  communicate. 
Electronic  mail  can  cost  less  than  SIO  per  month,  the 
modem  costs  $200  or  less.  There  is  no  excuse  not  to  have 
electronic  mail;  tens  of  millions  of  people  around  the 
world  use  electronic  mail  on  a  daily  basis.  If  you  work 
with  information,  this  is  a  tool  you  need  to  have. 

What  do  you  do  with  your  electronic  mail?  At  fint 
you  simply  send  messages  to  your  colleagues.  You  would 
be  shocked  at  how  many  of  your  colleagues  are  already 
on-line.  You  can  quickly  join  a  world  where  people 
actually  write  to  each  other  on  a  regular  basis. 

Next  you  sign  up  for  mailing  lists.  You  can  join 
forums  that  discuss  the  fiiture  of  radio  or  the  ftiture  of 
film  or  the  fiitiue  of  Asian  cuisine.  You  can  join  forums 
that  look  at  digital  hbraries  or  discuss  how  to  use  your 
Macintosh  or  the  merits  of  Australian  rugby. 

Electronic  mail  is  not  some  mere  hobby,  it  can 
become  an  integral  part  of  your  work  in  broadcasting.  If 
you  are  producing  a  show,  include  the  electronic  mail 
address  in  the  ending  credits.  You'll  be  amazed  to  see 
how  many  comments  you  get  back  from  your  listeners: 
people  will  dash  you  off' a  little  bit  of  e-mail  but  are  much 
less  likely  to  write  you  a  formal  letter. 

E-mail  can  be  used  as  an  important  tool  for  the  talk 
show  host  When  we  hooked  W  FlMow-s  Fridhy  edition 
of  Talk  of  the  Nation  to  the  Internet  we  got  hundreds  of ' 


meeung,  those  m  this  room  could  have  begun  mobilizing 
millions  of  Americans  to  help  defend  PBS  and  CPB 
against  its  corporate-fimded  conservative  attackers.  But 
based  on  her  responses  and  attitude,  we  just  saw  no 
point 

On  the  other  hand,  a  highly  charged  and  poUtically 
sophisticated  group,  the  Coalition  vs.  PBS  Censorship, 
has  now  formed  as  a  result  of  meetings  with  Ms.  Lawson 
on  both  coasts,  dedicated  to  helping  expose  the  impact  of 
corporate  dependency  and  the  complete  lack  of  public 
accountabihty  at  PBS.  This  spring,  the  coalition  will  be 
sponsoring  the  "Banned  by  PBS  Film  Festival"  in  Los 
Angeles,  which  will  then  travel  around  the  country. 

Mr.  Robertielio  may  think  Ms,  Lawson  emerged  irom 
this  meeting  "without  a  mark."  But  we  suspea  that  she 
and  others  at  PBS  might  disagree. 
loaiM  OoroslMw 
Marti  Mori 

Co-spokespersons,  Coalition  vs.  PBS  Censorship 
New  York  City 

Don't  dismiss  tiiis  tooi 

To  the  editors: 

Those  of  us  in  noncommercial  radio  who  bought  the 
second  and  third  years  of  the  Modal  Music  Study  (which 
grew  out  of  the  Denver  Project  [at  KCFR])  are— to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge — quite  happy  with  the  results. 

Those  few  stations  who  were  willing  to  pay  to  get 
information  about  the  preferences  of  a  classical  music 
audience  that  also  listens  to  NPR  news  now  have  a 
powerful  tool  in  their  continuous  efibrt  to  build  a 
significant  and  loyal  audience  for  classical  music  and 
news.  We  should  explore  it  together  instead  of  fighting 
over  whether  we  should  have  opened  the  door  at  all. 

I  am  puzzled  by  the  venomous  attitude  taken  toward 
this  music  study  by  some  people  in  the  noncommercial 
radio  community  {Current,  Sept  6).  I  fail  to  understand 
why  any  professional  broadcaster  would  actively  refuse  to 
understand  a  careful  study  of  the  very  audience  they  may 
be  trying  to  serve.  It  also  seems  rather  presumptuous  to 
criticize  a  study  you  have  never  read.  If  you  puichased 
the  study  and  analyzed  its  findings  carefully,  then  you  are 
more  quahfied  to  comment  and  criticize.  Steve  Coghill's 
articles  in  Music  Notes  were  informative,  but  they  do  not 
tell  the  whole  story. 

Modal  Music  is  a  powerful  tool.  Nothing  less  and 
nothing  more.  It  can  be  used  effectively  or  pooriy.  Some 
of  the  brightest  people  in  noncommennal  radio  research 
were  involved  in  its  design  and  execution.  It  is  not  a 
"foolish  thing."  Stations  that  air  classical  music  and  NPR 
news  programs  and  that  want  to  build  prognmming  with 
similar  appeals  may  find  Modal  Music  a  mandatory 
thing. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the  group  of  people 
the  study  tested  were  classical  listeners  who  sampled 
NPR  news,  not  necessarily  primarily  NPR  news  Usteners. 
For  that  reason  alone.  Modal  Music  could  well  be  useful 
even  to  all-classical  stations. 


Finally,  to  those  who,  with  incomplete  understanding, 
claim  that  Modal  Music  dictates  programming  that  is 
bland  and  shallow,  let  me  say  that  my  own  passion  for 
and  knowledge  of  music  of  all  kinds— and  especially 
classical— match  anyone's.  Only  my  passion  to  be  the 
best  broadcaster  possible  exceeds  my  passion  for  music. 

Further,  as  the  person  most  directly  responsible  for  the 
evolution  of  WKSU's  ptayUsts,  I  can  teU  you  that  they 
are  very  far  from  bland  and  shallow.  To  steal  a  phrase 
from  Murray  Horwitz,  "the  shock  of  the  new"  is  as 
important  to  us  as  to  anyone,  maybe  more  than  to  most 
We  simply  look  for  those  new  and  different  things  that 
will  please  and  deUght  our  Usteners,  instead  of  making 
them  flee  to  another  station. 
CkirtMAndmn 
Music  Coordinator,  WKSU-FM 
Kent  Ohio 

Keeping  opera  alive 

To  the  editors: 

I'm  concerned  that  public  radio  stations  are  willing  to 
cancel  the  live  Metropolitan  Opera  broadcasts  without 
considering  the  consequences  [Current,  Sept  20].  I'm  not 
talking  about  the  consequences  for  [Wisconsin  Public 
Radio],  because  the  station  will  do  fine  financially  after 
this  furor  dies  down,  as  long  as  losing  some  opera  lovers 
IS  offset  by  a  net  increase  in  ratings  and  dollars. 

My  concern  is  for  the  consequences  to  opera  as  a 
living,  contemporary  art  form.  Whether  public  radio 
stations  know  it  or  even  care,  they  play  a  vital  role  in 
keeping  opera  alive  in  their  communities.  Public  radio 
stations  may  in  their  quest  for  ratings  destroy  something 
beautifiil. 

My  limited  research  shows  that  broadcasting  opera  in 
the  evening  results  in  substantially  lower  opera  listen- 
ership.  This  means  less  service  to  opera  lovers,  fewer  new 
opera  lovers  created  and  eventually  lower  attendance  for 
local  opera  companies.  Furthermore,  it  means  abandon- 
ing the  responsibility  to  expose  other  listeners  to  anything 
more  than  the  same  old  thing,  over  and  over  ae«i" 

Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  Texaco  to  continue  under- 
writing the  Met  broadcasts  in  order  to  reach  substantially 
fewer  Usteners  and  serve  opera  lovers  less  well?  If  pubUc 
radio  stations  are  unwilling  to  accept  opera  broadcasts 
fire  of  charge  on  Saturday,  it's  hard  to  beUeve  they  would 
then  pay  for  the  NPR  World  of  Opera  and  broadcast  it  in 
a  low-Ustening  time  period.  This  would  essentially  be  the 
end  of  contemporary  opera  performances  on  radio  and 
would  inflict  serious  damage  on  opera  as  a  Uving  art 
form. 

When  service  and  ratings  are  treated  as  synonymous, 
then  pubUc  radio  is  operating  according  to  commercial 
principles,  and  the  results  are  the  same:  homogenization. 
The  m^ority  gets  ever  more,  and  the  minority  gets  ever 
less. 


iSdHMdiam 
Co-secretary,  Save  the  Met  Live  Broadcast 
Madison,  Wis. 


I    It  is  not  my  cyber  station  versus  your 
I    radio  station;  it  Is  us  versus  "Married 
witli  Children." 

listenen  sending  their  comments  and  questions  in.  When 
was  the  last  time  you  had  300  of  your  listeners  write  you 
a  letter  in  one  hour? 

Getting  hundreds  of  letters  doesn't  mean  that  you'U 
read  them  all  on  the  air  or  even  respond.  It  does  mean 
that  your  Usteners  have  an  opportunity  to  interact  with 
you.  They  become  part  of  the  show.  More  importantly, 
you  now  have  the  opportunity  to  choose  which  questions 
you  want  to  address  on  the  air.  If  you  have  a  talk  show, 
your  path  to  the  Usteners  is  a  telephone  line.  If  you're  a 
iradiuonai  talk  show,  you  have  a  half-dozen  or  so  Unes. 
How  many  potential  questions  can  you  possibly  get  in  an 
hour  over  a  telephone  Une?  Perhaps  a  dozen  by  the  time 
you've  screened  each  caU  and  queued  it  up. 

The  worst  problem  with  a  telephone  line  is  that  you're 
getting  the  wrong  comments.  Think  about  it  You  have 
only  a  few  Unes.  Who  gets  through?  The  guy  with  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  continuaUy  hit  the  redial  button.  Is 
this  the  listener  you  want  on  the  air? 

With  electronic  mail,  a  single  phone  line  can  be  used 
to  bring  in  hundreds  of  messages.  Park  an  intern  on  a 
laptop  computer  with  a  modem  and  you  can  get  a  vast 
number  of  potential  questions.  Ask  people  to  include  a 
phone  number  and  caU  them  back  if  the  question  looks 
iniercsung,  or  simply  read  the  message  on  the  air. 

Once  you  get  on  the  network,  you'U  quickly  move 
beyond  e-mail.  You'll  find  that  you  can  communicate 
with  an  important  part  of  your  listener  base,  particularly 
if  Vdur  station  is  based  around  a  university  campus. 
Almost  all  students  at  major  universities  have  access  to 


the  Internet  You  can  post  your  schedule  on  the  network. 
People  can  pledge  on  the  network.  You  can  run  a 
discussion  group  around  topics  that  you  feature  on 
programs. 

What's  the  next  step?  Your  Ustenership  is  currently 
bounded  by  the  precious  spectrum  that  the  government 
granted  you.  Your  transmitter's  reach  restricts  how  many 
people  will  listen  (and  pledge). 

What  if  your  sution  could  reach  around  the  worid''  It 
reaUy  isn't  difficuU!  Publish  your  programs  as  audio  files 
on  the  network  and  put  them  on  a  server.  If  you  feel  your 
station  IS  unique  (and  who  doesn't?),  you  can  send  that 
unique  information  around  the  worid. 

You  can  use  the  network  to  distribute  to  other  stations 
as  weU.  Tired  of  upload  fees?  Can't  get  sateUite  time' 
Miss  that  last  cycle?  Use  the  network  instead.  The  point 
is  that  there  are  rich  and  varied  ways  stations  for  to  use 
the  Internet— which  supplement  your  current  operation 
not  replace  it 

Will  radio  or  TV  become  irrelevant  in  this  brave  new 
worid?  You  might  as  well  ask  if  the  book  will  go  away 

My  friend  Brewster  Kahle  invented  a  digital  Ubtary 
system  caUed  WAIS  that  now  consisu  of  hundreds  of 
different  databases  in  a  dozen  countries.  WAIS  has  a 
remarkable  coUection  of  information,  ranging  fit)m  the 
collected  works  of  Shakespeare  to  the  text  of  the  Koran  to 
collecuons  of  satellite  photos  showing  the  weather 

Do  you  know  what  Brewster  values  the  most?  His  old 
pnnung  press  and  his  antique  books.  The  question  to 
him  is  not  the  book  versus  the  computer,  it  is  Uteracy 
versus  lUiteracy.  Likewise,  it  is  not  my  cyber  sution 
versus  your  radio  station:  it  is  us  versus  Married  with 
Children  and  Roseanne.  The  important  thing  is  not  the 
particular  format  it  is  the  information,  its  presentation, 
the  format  and  the  aesthetics.  It  is  not  the  book  and  radio 
that  are  the  enemies,  it  is  illiteracy.  ■ 


terface  (ODI)  client,  multiple  proto- 
cols soon  will  be  able  to  run  simulta- 
neously over  a  PPP  link,  such  as  IPX 
and  LWP  IP.  This  represents  major 
new  functionality.  When  you  dial  in, 
you  should  be  able  to  run  as  many  net- 
work protocols  as  you  need,  simulta- 
neously if  necessary.  Servers  just  need 
to  start  routing  more  protocols  to  sup- 
port dial-ins  from  NetWare  IPX,  LAN 
Manager,  Windows  for  Workgroups, 
NetBEUI,  VINES  IP  and,  of  course, 
TCP/IP  and  AppleTalk. 

This  works  because  the  PPP  ar- 
chitecture handles  support  for  multi- 
ple network  protocols.  For  each  net- 
work protocol,  a  PPP  data  link  driver 
needs  a  corresponding  Network  Con- 
trol Program  (NCP)  implementation. 
AppleTalk  already  has  an  lETF-stan- 
dard  NCP  called  ATCP  (RFC  1378). 
A  similar  standard  NCP  has  been  de- 
fined for  TCP/IP  (IPCP,  RFC  #1332). 
Standards  for  PC-oriented  protocols 
are  also  defined  or  in  the  works. 

Unfortunately,  Apple  didn't  an- 
nounce any  specific  product  plans  or 
delivery  dates. 

With  this  announcement,  we  as- 
sume Apple  and  Shiva  plan  to  offer  a 


PPP  data  link  driver  and  the  ATCP 
NCP  protocol  adapter  for  the  Macin- 
tosh cUent.  We  also  figure  the  new 
ARA  will  work  as  easily  and  transpar- 
endy  as  the  current  implementation. 
We  hope  it  does  not  require  a  set  of 
modem  scripts  in  addition  to  the  cur- 
rent ARA  and  Macintosh  Communi- 
cations Toolbox  implementations.  We 
also  hope  they'll  include  an  IPCP  im- 
plementation for  the  Macintosh  that 
will  allow  Apple's  own  MacTCP  to 
run  over  PPP.  Third-party  solutions 
are  already  available  that  let  MacTCP 
use  PPP — for  example,  the  public-do- 
main MacPPP  utility — but  these  don't 
have  anything  to  do  with  getting  Ap- 
pleTalk to  run  over  PPP.  We'd  also 
like  Novell  to  supply  an  IPXCP  for  its 
new  MacIPX  stack.  Apple's  Open 
Systems  Interconnection  (OSI)  prod- 
ucts certainly  could  use  a  remote  ac- 
cess solution  as  well. 

On  the  server  side,  with  the 
promise  of  Mac  ARA  PPP  clients 
dialing  in,  server  products  will  have 
to  support  ATCP  NCP  and  route  or 
bridge  AppleTalk  too.  If  we  have 
Macintosh  software  that  supports  PPP 
dialing,  we  need  servers  that  can  an- 
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Two  Port  Apple  AUI  — ^^^— .i^^^  Two  Port  AUI 

Now  you  can  get  2  MAU's  for  the  price  of  1 ! 

How?  With  Sonic's  new  AAAUI  ('Multi-AUl')  family  of  Etfiernet  transceivers. 
MAUIs  are  available  for  AUI  and  AAUI  Ethernet  devices  and  come  in 
Twisted  Pair  (10  Base-T)  and  Thin  Coax  (10  Base-2)  versions.  The  MAUIs 
even  have  multiple  LEDs  for  quick  troubleshooting:  Power,  Link,  Collision, 
and  Transmit.  This  is  ideal  in  situations  where  you  have  two  AUI/AAUI 
devices  but  only  one  network  connection.  The  twisted  pair  MAUIs  allow  you 
to  double  the  number  of  connections  to  your  hubl 

MAUIs  are  available  from  MocWarehouse, 
MacConnection,  DotaCom  and  your  local  computer 
dealer.  Resellers  please  call  Ingram  Micro  or  Merisel. 
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swer  the  phone,  speak  PPP  and  then 
run  AppleTalk  over  that  pipe.  The 
companies  did  not  say  whether  Apple 
will  start  providing  multiport  ARA 
PPP  servers,  but  partner  Shiva  cer- 
tainly will. 

Apple's  finally  setting  its  sights 
on  the  enterprise  networking  target 
for  remote  access  solutions.  This  will 
serve  to  motivate  the  many  vendors 
struggling  to  get  their  PPP  server  so- 
lutions working  — all  those  Power- 
books  out  there  need  to  call  home  ev- 
ery once  in  a  while. 


The  Internet 
Goes  to  the 
Head  of  the 


^  Linda  Nicastro 

Fifth-  through  eighth-graders  from 
schools  in  the  United  States  and 
England  recently  held  an  Inter- 
net-based videoconference  to  sum  up 
their  collaborative  on-line  study  of  the 
environment.  It  looks  to  us  like  the 
kind  of  project  for  which  we  should 
use  the  emerging  National  Informa- 
tion Infrastructure  (Nil). 

During  a  six- week  curriculum,  the 
students  read  Vice  President  Al 
Gore's  book,  Earth  in  the  Balance, 
and  studied  groundwater  pollution 
and  its  source  in  their  communities. 
The  groups,  at  schools  in  Arlington, 
Va.;  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Oceanside, 
Calif.;  and  several  English  schools 
coordinated  from  Hampton,  England, 
did  traditional  library  research  and 
took  outdoor  field  trips  to  gather  wa- 
ter samples  and  record  videos.  In  ad- 
dition to  videoconferencing,  the  stu- 
dents used  the  Internet  to  investigate 
databases  and  exchange  research 
findings  via  electronic  mail. 

The  highlight  of  the  project  was  the 
videoconference,  however,  when  the 
students  compared  their  research  and 
videos  on  groundwater  pollution  and 
had  a  chance  to  ask  questions  of  offi- 
cials in  attendance,  including  repre- 
sentatives from  the  WTiite  House  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  PoU- 
cy,  the  directors  of  the  National 
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Science  Foundation  (NSF)  and  a 
NASA  scientist.  Carl  Malamud.  prin- 
cipal of  the  Internet  Multicasting  Ser- 
vice and  founder  of  Internet  Talk  Ra- 
dio, served  as  project  coordinator  and 
conference  moderator. 

The  project  was  the  first  activity 
of  the  Global  Schoolhouse,  an  ongo- 
ing collaborative  learning  venture 
supported  by  the  NSF  and  30  other 
organizations  that  have  made  long- 
term  loans  and  donations  of  equip- 
ment and  services.  Organizers  hope 
future  Global  Schoolhouse  activities, 
such  as  teacher  training  and  an  on- 
line science  fair,  will  involve  chil- 
dren from  additional  schools  and 
countries.  Projects  like  the  Global 
Schoolhouse  are  important  because 
they  "put  the  technology  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  you  need  to  em- 
power... the  teacher  in  the  class- 
room," says  Don  Mitchell,  an  NSF 
staff  associate. 

A  combination  of  Tl  and  Switched 
Multimegabit  Data  Service  (SMDS) 
lines  were  put  in  place  by  Sprint,  Bell 
Atlantic,  Southern  Bell  and  Pacific 
Bell.  Routers  from  Cisco  Systems 
linked  the  schools'  local  networks  to 
the  Internet.  Sun  Microsystems 
SPARCstations  served  as  reflectors, 
taking  video  images  from  one  site  and 
sending  them  to  other  sites.  Macin- 
tosh Quadra  700  computers  provided 


by  Apple  Computer  were  equipped 
with  TeleCamera  video  cameras  from 
Howard  Enterprises  and  ran  Cornell 
University's  CU-SeeMe  videoconfer- 
encing software.  Audio  was  carried 
separately  through  high-end 
speaker  telephones  pro 
vided  by  J.  Howard 
Associates. 

With  Internet 
connections  in 
place  and 
Macintosh 
computers 
equipped 
with 

MacTCP 
Quicktime, 
video  cameras 
and  video 
boards,  the  schools 
were  able  to  use  the 
CU-SeeMe  software.  CU 
SeeMe  enabled  the  students  to  re- 
ceive small,  black-and-white  video 
images  of  each  site  in  windows  on 
their  Macintosh  screens.  Cornell's 
software,  still  under  development,  is 
available  publicly  at  no  cost. 

"The  technology  is  rather  crude  by 
TV  standards.  It  gets  close  to  TV 
quality  at  good  times,  but  with  a 
bunch  of  feeds  and  activities  on  the 
screen,  the  frame  rate  drops.  But  no- 
body cared.  They  were  so  pleased 


with  it, "  says  NSF  program  officer 
David  Staudt. 

"This  will  take  off  on  its  own  mer- 
its and  be  accepted  in  the  education 
community,"  he  adds. 

The  water  pollution  study 
project  was  put  together 
in  10  weeks,  includ- 
ing donation, 
distribution 
and  Unking 
of  the  tech- 
nology to 
make  the 
videocOn- 
ference 
possible. 
The  project 
therefore 
stands  as  a  good 
example  of  how 
government,  industry 
and  education  can  cooper- 
ate. We  hope  to  see  more  of  this  sort 
of  collaboration  in  the  future. 

Contact  the  NSF  to  learn  more 
about  the  Global  School  Project  or 
to  donate  time,  equipment  and  ser- 
vices: National  Science  Foundation, 
Division  of  Networking  and  Com- 
munications Research  and  Infras- 
tructure, 1800  G  St.  NW,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20550;  (202)  357-9717, 
fax  (202)  357-5865,  Internet:  gsh- 
info@intemic.net.  ■ 


Students  Rave  About  Internet  Experience 


We  asked  students  who  participated  in  the  Glob- 
al Schoolhouse  project  to  evaluate  it.  Here  are 
excerpts  from  their  e-mail  responses: 
"I  found  it  really  exciting  to  participate  in  the  Global 
Schoolhouse  project  because  talking  to  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  about  problems  that  affect  us  all  is  really 
cool.  The  problems  of  river  pollution  are  serious.  The  more  we 
can  compare  results  and  experiences  and  put  that  information 
into  use,  the  better  it  will  be  for  our  rivers." 

— Sarah  Robb,  age  13,  grade  8,  Orleans  Park  Secondary 
School,  London,  England 

"I  enjoyed  working  on  the  Global  Schoolhouse  project  be- 
cause I  got  to  learn  more  about  computers.  I  also  had  the 


chance  to  meet  people  from  all  around  the  world.  If  I  had  the 
chance  to  do  this  again,  I  would  love  to!" 

—Alexi  Charles,  age  10,  grade  5,  Long  Branch  Elementary 
School,  Arlington,  Va. 

"This  has  been  a  very  good  learning  experience.  I  have 
learned  what  exactly  is  happening  to  our  environment  and 
what  I  can  do  to  help.  If  this  becomes  available  to  all 
schools,  we  will  have  a  very  powerful  tool  to  combat  envi- 
ronmental problems.  I  hope  all  students  will  be  able  to  have 
the  learning  experience  that  I  did." 

—Jeremy  Henry,  age  13,  grade  7,  Jefferson  Junior  High 
School,  Oceanside,  Calif. 

—LN. 
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THE  PUBLIC  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  NEWSPAPER 


FlatxNv's  talk  show  marks  a  digital  first 

Multitudes  tune  in  their  computers;  guest  transmits  radio  via  Internet 


By  Steve  Behrens 

The  other  day,  in  yet  another  sudden  demonstration  of 
media  convergence,  thousands  of  people  apparently  listen- 
ed to  NPR's  Talk  of  the  Nation  on  their  computers. 

Ira  Flatow,  host  of  the  Friday  science  edition  of  the  talk 
show,  knows  there  were  lots  of  computer  listeners  because  some 
400  of  them  queued  up  to  talk  back  to  him — through  micro- 
phones attached  to  their  computers — and  hundreds  of  others 
sent  text  messages  by  electronic  mail  (address:  IRA^RA- 
DIO.COM). 

It  was  a  first  for  Uve  two-way  talk  radio,  said  Carl  Malamud, 
founder  of  a  one-man  computer  radio  network,  who  was 
Flatow's  guest  May  21.  "In  terms  of  hooking  up  the  land  of  the 
radio  to  the  land  of  the  computer  network,  it's  the  first  time  it's 
ever  been  done,"  he  claimed. 

The  show  not  only  went  out  over  NPR  but  also  through 


Internet,  the  computer  world's  international  "network  of  net- 
works." 

Hackers,  scholars,  librarians  and  others  called  in  from 
California,  Swedeii,  Wisconsin  and  elsewhere  to  testify  that 
computer  networking  had  enriched  their  lives.  So  many  called, 
in  fact,  that  Flatow  believes  parts  of  the  Internet  were  clogged, 
causing  caUers'  voices  to  break  up  intermittently. 

listeniiig  to  radio  over  your  $  10,000  computer  may  be 
somewhat  impractical,  Flatow  says,  but  the  experiment  illus- 
trated how  an  enormous  special-interest  audience  can  be  assem- 
bled on  short  notice  through  the  existing  Internet  infostructure. 

Wants  to  Joii  NPR 

Malamud  not  only  has  incorporated  his  radio  network — 
Internet  Multicasting  Corp. — ^but  is  seeking  nonprofit  status  and 

Continued  on  page  II 
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admits  a  desire  to  become  "a  public  tele- 
communications entity"  and  an  NPR  affil- 
iate. 

Since  it  signed  on  March  31,  the  net- 
work has  begun  distributing: 

■  Malamud's  own  talk  show,  Geek  of  the 
Week,  in  which  he  interviews  computer 
experts  on  hyperadvanced  topics  (Micro- 
soft whiz-plutocrat  Bill  Gates  "doesn't 
know  enough"  to  be  a  guest), 

■  the  independently  produced  public  radio 
show  TechNation  (which  brou^t  Mal- 
amud  to  the  Public  Radio  Conference 
earlier  this  month), 

■  the  National  Press  Qub  luncheon 
speeches  (via  a  high-speed  digital  line  he 
had  put  into  the  press  club  building  in 
Washington),  and 

■  Internet  Town  Hall,  which  has  featured 
such  events  as  a  visit  with  the  Dalai  Lama 
and  a  hearing  about  multimedia  held  by 
the  House  telecommunications  subcom- 
mittee. 

Malamud  estimates  that  Geek  of  the 
Week  has  a  1(X),000  listeners,  judging  from 
indirect  evidence  (no  Arbitrons  are  avail- 
able), and  he  relies  on  corporate  under- 
writers like  Sun  Microsystems  to  cover 
costs.  (The  federal  backbone  of  Internet 
has  anticommercial  rules,  but  Malamud 
says  National  Science  Foundation  and 
NASA  officials  have  cleared  his  underwrit- 
ing blurbs.) 

The  network  founder  is  a  networking 
architect  and  technical  writer — he  has 
written  seven  computer  books,  including 
Exploring  the  Internet  (PTR  Prentice  Hall, 
1992) — who  was  disappointed  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  computer  trade  press  and  wanted 
to  start  his  own  publication. 

Startup  and  printing  costs  were  too  high 


Listening  to  radio  over  your 
$10,000  computer  may  be 
somewliat  impractical,  Flatow 
says,  but  the  experiment 
illustrated  how  an  enormous 
special-interest  audience  can 
be  assembled  on  short  notice 
through  the  existing  Internet 
infostructure. 


for  a  paper  magazine,  however.  And  he 
wouldn't  be  doing  a  favor  to  computer 
folks  if  he  gave  them  a  new  on-line  text 
newsletter  because  they're  already  swamp- 
ed with  e-mail  messages. 

So  Malamud  decided  to  do  live  radio 
over  the  network,  and  added  audio  gear  to 
his  home  ofBcc  in  Alexandria,  Va.  "For 
under  $1(X},(X)0 1  was  able  to-put  together 
a  radio  station  that  reaches  26  different 
countries  on  the  day  that  it  goes  on  the 
air,"  he  said  on  TechNation.  "Anybody 
can  be  a  radio  station." 

Just  don't  touch  the  ads 

"Desktop  broadcasting,"  as  Malamud 
calls  it,  gives  small  organizations  enor- 
mous reach.  One  reason  he  can  afford  to 
start  an  international  network  on  his  oWn 
is  that  the  infostructure  already  exists,  and 
most  of  the  transmission  costs  come  out  of 
somebody  else's  pocket.  He  simply  trans- 
mits his  half-hour  program  in  a  IS-mega- 
byte  audio  file  to  a  m^or  network  node 
nearby  in  the  Virginia  suburbs  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Operators  of  networks  in 
Europe,  Japan  and  elsewhere  pick  it  up 
from  there.  People  who  want  to  hear 
Malamud's  programs  seek  them  out  elec- 
tronically at  the  nearest  network  node,  and 
the  service  bill  goes  to  their  employers. 


which  often  benefit  from  federal  network 
subsidies. 

One  fiui  breaks  up  the  program  into 
audio  tidbits  and  puts  it  on  his  company's 
voice  mail  system.  And  some  intermedia- 
ries do  other  listeners  a  favor,  squeezing 
down  the  volimie  of  data  by  nmning  it 
through  their  equipment  to  reduce  the 
digital  audio  sampling  rate. 

Malamud  doesn't  mind  when  people 
edit  or  rearrange  his  shows  downstream, 
he  said  in  an  interview  on  TechNation. 
"The  only  thing  I  don't  let  you  do  is  take 
out  my  ads  and  put  yours  in." 

Not  every  computer  user  could  receive 
and  talk  back  to  talk  radio,  of  course.  You 
need  sound  equipment  and  a  modem  or  a 
digital  netwoiic  line  connected  to  your 
computer.  And  lowly  computer  users  with 
oixlinary  2400  bits-per-second  modems     *" 
can't  listen  live;  they  have  to  capture  the 
shows  on  disc  for  later  playback,  because  it 
will  take  12  hotirs  to  get  the  half-hour 
program  through  their  modems. 

But  listeners  who  have  broadband  con- 
nections with  Internet  capable  of  carrying 
64,000  bits  per  second  can  pull  in  Mal- 
amud's shows  live. 

Malamud  predicts  that  when  computer 
networks  generally  reach  that  capacity  and 
today's  electronic  "two-lane  roads"  be- 
come the  "information  superhighways" 
that  Vice  President  Gore  is  touting,  audio 
and  video  and  other  multimedia  usage  of 
the  networks  will  explode. 

Though  this  month's  Talk  of  the  Nation 
broadcast  was  a  first  for  a  two-way  talk 
show,  Flatow  says  his  show  had  gone  out 
by  Internet  at  least  once  before,  last  year, 
though  it  was  a  one-way  connection. 

He  didn't  know  people  were  listening 
on  their  computers  until  someone  phoned 
to  ask:  "Did  you  know  you  were  on  the    ^ 
Internet  in  Europe?"  Whereupon  Flatow 
recalls  that  he  (like  any  good  broadcaster) 
immediately  inquired,  "Where  did  you  get 
the  rightsT'  ■ 


LEO  systems  will  operate  below  I  GHz 
and  carry  only  brief  digital  messages  [see 
"Data  Communications,"  p.  26])  will  ulti- 
mately cover  the  world  continuously. 
Satellite  operators  will  have  to  obtain 
government  permissions  to  sell  service  to 
each  country,  typically  through  local  affil- 
iates. Competing  with  these  U.S.  systems 
will  be  London's  International  Maritime 
Satellite  Organization.  Better  known  as 
Inmarsat,  it  will  form  a  British  affiliate 
company  to  set  up  a  $2.6  billion  Big  LEO 
system  of  10  satellites. 

The    Spaceway    system,    from    CM 


Hughes  Electronics  in  Los  Angeles,  is  to 
offer  all-digital  voice,  data,  and  video  ser- 
vices directly  to  U.S.  residents,  beginning 
in  1997.  Its  geostationary  48-beam  satel- 
lites would  feed  terminals  having  ultra- 
small  apertures  660  cm  across.  Subscribers 
would  receive  telecommuting,  tele- 
medicine,  digital  libraries,  and  other  high- 
bandwidth  services  at  data  rates  of  1 6  kb/s 
to  1.544  N'lb/s. 

Wireless  auctions 

The  FCC  announced  a  new  Wireless 
Telecommunications  Bureau.  This  reflects 


the  convergence  of  wireless  services  from 
two  categories:  public,  including  cellular 
telephone  and  paging,  and  private,  in- 
cluding so-callfd  two-way  radio  services 
originally  intended  for  organizations' 
internal  use  but  now  addressing  the  gen- 
eral public  as  well 

Thanks  especially  to  the  progress  made 
by  upstart  vendors  with  new  technologies 
and  to  the  inclination  of  Congress  to  treat 
similar  wireless  applications  similarlv,  the 
distinctions  between  these  two  cate- 
gories, public  and  private,  diminished  in 
1994.    Now   the   FCC   will   determine   it 


Viewpoint:  An  airline-style  price  war  looms  in  telecommunications 


CARL  MALAMUD 

Telecommunications  Is  about  to 
go  through  the  same  revolution 
as  the  computer  industry  did, 
'and  the  speed  of  its  fundamental  trans- 
formation will  likely  catch  traditional 
suppliers  in  the  field  unawares. 

Several  years  ago  in  the  computer 
industry — after  long  hearing  about 
such  visions  of  the  future  as  supercom- 
puters on  the  desktop — suddenly  the 
future  happened.  PCs  became  so  pow- 
erful that  they  made  the  mainframe 
almost  irrelevant. 

This  revolution  caught  mainframe 
makers  by  surprise,  giving  those  once- 
proud  corporations  the  opportunity  of 
deciding  which  divisions  to  sell  off  in 
order  to  remain  solvent.  Today,  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  is  little  more  than  a 
PC  mail-order  company,  and  IBM  Corp. 
tries  to  squeeze  increasing  blood  from 
mainframe  turnips. 

Key  to  the  computer  revolution  was 
the  PC's  personal  aspect.  A  powerful 
computer  became  usable  by  ordinary 
individuals.  In  telecommunications,  the 
same  thing  is  about  to  happen,  and  for 
the  same  reason:  powerful  personal 
computers. 

What  proof?  The  Internet  now 
reaches  more  than  30  million  people  in 
159  countries.  Unlike  individual  net- 
works such  as  CompuServe  or  America 
Online,  the  Internet  is  a  fundamental 
infrastructure  connecting  the  world's 
networks.  With  a  growth  rate  of  1 5-20 
percent  a  month,  the  day  is  coming 
when  every  computer  in  the  world  will 
be  linked  to  this  mesh. 

Such  wholesale  connectivity  is  trans- 
forming the  demand  for  raw  communi- 
cations capacity.  In  a  typical  home,  a 
telephone  is  used  for  voice  calls  for  an 
hour  or  so.  What  happens  when  the 
computer  goes  online?  The  demand 
goes  from  1  hour  to  24  hours  and  from 


a  single  voice  channel  to  (if  we  could 
get  it)  a  T1  line  operating  at  1.544  Gb/s, 
23  times  faster.  That's  more  than  a  400- 
fold  increase. 

Telecommunications  companies  like 
to  fancy  themselves  as  "value-added 
providers  of  information."  The  truth, 
however,  is  that  to  survive  in  the  new 
world,  they  must  shed  notions  of  pro- 
viding information  and  must  measure 
themselves  by  a  single  metric:  dollars 
per  bit  per  second.  They  are  no  differ- 
ent than  electrical,  water,  sewer,  or  any 
other  utility  competing  for  the  right  to 
push  stuff  through  a  pipe. 


'Because  of  PCs  and 
multimedia  services, 
the  demand  for 
telecommunications 
capacity  is  going  up 
by  a  factor  of  400/ 


Historically,  large  telecommunica- 
tions companies  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  three  ways:  by  large 
investments  in  capacity,  by  a  sophisti- 
cated control  network,  and  by  cus- 
tomer service.  All  three  of  these  defin- 
ing factors  are  being  assaulted  by  a 
world  of  interconnected  computers. 

The  capacity  to  bring  bits  to  the 
home  or  across  the  country  requires  a 
huge  fixed  investment.  Both  the  long- 
haul  and  local  telephone  carriers  have 
invested  in  capacity.  But  cable  televi- 
sion companies  have  also  invested  in 
bringing  a  coax  infrastructure  into  the 
home.  Electrical  companies  are  begin- 
ning to  use  their  wires  for  communica- 
tion and  control  as  well. 

The  new  reality  is  simple:  there  is  so 
much  capacity  and  competition  that 
telecommunications     providers     are 


about  to  go  into  an  airline-style  price 
war  to  keep  market  share.  If  the 
phone  companies  don't  lower  their 
prices,  then  the  cable-TV  or  electrical 
companies  will  undercut  them  to  sell 
bandwidth. 

What  about  the  big  telephone  com- 
panies' vaunted  control  and  routing 
networks?  Yes,  they  have  wonderful 
switching  networks — but  they  are  no 
longer  alone.  It  is  in  control  and  rout- 
ing that  the  PC  revolution  has  hit  really 
hard.  The  capability  of  million-dollar 
central  office  switches  is  now  available 
on  the  desktop  as  a  router  from  com- 
panies such  as  Cisco,  Pro- 
teon,  and  Wellfleet.  Any 
small  business  can  now  be  a 
small  phone  company. 

So  what  does  that  leave? 
Customer  service  is  the  only 
remaining  way  that  a  tele- 
communications    company 
might  distinguish  itself  from 
some  other  bits-to-the-home 
provider.  But  customer  ser- 
vice is  just  a  perk,  like  a  fre- 
quent-flier club:   if  the  service  costs 
more  than  a  competitor's  does,  people 
will  still  go  to  the  one  that's  cheaper 

Because  of  PCs  and  the  multimedia 
services  available  through  the  Internet, 
the  demand  for  telecommunications 
capacity  is  going  up  by  a  factor  of  400. 
To  get  that  increase  in  demand  (and  to 
avoid  bankruptcy),  companies  in  this 
business  have  to  start  thinking  strictly 
in  terms  of  dollars  per  bit  per  second. 
How  cheap  will  it  get?  How  does  $30  a 
month  for  a  Tl  line  grab  you? 


Carl  Malamud  Is  the  author  of  seven  pro- 
fessional reference  books  about  com- 
puter networks  and  Is  the  founder  of 
the  Internet  Multicasting  Service,  a  non- 
profit group  that  operates  tfie  first 
radio  station  on  the  global  Internet 
computer  network. 
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^Global  Schoolhouse' 
Links  Youths  Via  Video 


By  John  Burgew 


Owne,  add  rain,  last  month's  oil 
spill  into  a  Potomac  River  tribuury. 
Fifth-gradeft  at  an  Arlington  schod 
hid  k  fice-to-fKe  discussion  on  thofie 
weighty  8ubfect5  yesterday  with  stu- 
dents from  Tennessee,  California  and 
England.  And  the  students  didn't 
have  to  leave  their  classrooms. 

They  met  electronically  in  an  in^ 
temationaJ  vidM  conference,  their 
facds  appearing  on  Macintosh  com- 
puter 8cre«j»,  their  voices  emanat- 
ing from  telephone  speakers.  The 
Global  SchooOiouse.  the  system's 
creators  caD  it 

The  hourlong  session  was  a  care- 
fully suged  aad  scripted  demonstra- 
Uon.  too  eipensive  for  the  average 
school  to  aiferd  and  too  complex  to 
operate.  And  tht  video  was  primn* 
tiva— black  and  white  and  ierky. 
Butth«  National  S^^pr>  Pr.^j^. 
JiiyM^wMch  tponsored  the  dem- 
OdatntMo,  cooteftds  that  links  like 
thia  will  traprov«.  drop  in  price  and 
b$com  coaaaa  at  schools  if  the 
Mtktu  prewMst  forward  with  pUns 
to  btiiki  hlfllxapacity  data  circuits 
kaowo  at  '^ofonnation  highways." 

"This  ia  the  kind  of  technology 
iMi'll  see  in  erery  home  and  office  m 
iuii  a  few  year*.*  said  Michael  Nei- 
son,  an  aide  to  Vke  President  Aiben 
Core  jr.  Gore  has  promoted  the  con- 
cept since  hi$  days  in  the  Senate, 

Yesterday,  the  children  m  Loodon 
aired  fuaay  video  clips  of  themselves 
gathering  w*ter  for  acidity  leiu. 
Chikbren  in  Tennessee  briefed  the 
others  oo  fieU  trips  to  riven  m  the 
Teanessee  VaOey. 

The  Arlington  children,  students 
at  Long  Branch  ElemenUry  School. 


told  the  others  of  th«  accident  that 
dumped  400.000  gallons  of  diesel 
fuel  into  Sugarland  Ron. 

Arlington  children  who  took  part 
in  the  video  conference  gave  it  top 
marks  as  an  educatioaal  tool.  "Peo- 
ple appear  out  of  the  blue  and  you 
get  to  know  the«J«"  said  Isabel 
Mueller,  10.  Richie  Robinson,  11, 
noted  that  the  link  allowed  Long 
Branch  to  learn  eaailr  of  work  done 
by  children  at  three  other  schools. 
With  White  House  and  federal 
agency  officials  k>okteg  on  approv* 
ingty,  the  children  reveled  in  their 
time  in  the  spotlight.  They  offered 
mixed  opinions  as  to  what  would 
happen  if  the  links  became  sUndard 
equipment. 

One  girl  suggested  that  students 
would  kMe  their  excitement.  Alexi 
Charles,  10,  disagreed.  "Different 
places  do  different  thiogs,'  she  said, 
"You  couM  compare  aad  CMitrast." 
Improved  education  is  ■  prime 
benefit  being  promtaed  by  propo- 
nents of  the  infomution  highway 
concept.  But  yesterdty'a  demon- 
stratwn,  carried  oo  a  gtotal  net- 
work  known  as  Internet,  uiwleriifted 
some  of  the  diffictihiea. 

Computer  companies  and  outside 
groups  had  to  lend  thousan^e  of  ioU 
tars  of  equipment  OQtsxilrtechni< 
clans  had  to  set  up  the  project.  And 
even  then,  there  were  glltchet, 

A  screen  went  blank  temporarily 
midway  through  the  demonstration, 
leading  project  coocdirtater  Carl 
Malamud  to  quip,  "We're  hot  get- 
ting video  from  London-^we're 
proving  that  thia  la  a  real  network." 
Even  if  probiema  of  money  and 
technology  are  overoocne,  integrat* 
mg  the  services  into  a  school  cut' 
riculum  couM  prove  difflcutt. 
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The  Voice  of  the  Traffic  Reporter  on  the  Information  Highway 


By  JAMES  WEISSMAN 

SPECIAL  TO  THE  TIMES 

What  Magellan  was  at  sea, 
what  Roald  Amundsen 
was  to  Antarctica,  what 
Chuck  Yeager  was  to  the  sound 
barrier.  Carl  Malamud  is  to  the 
Internet. 

Granted,  pushing  out  the  enve- 
lope of  cyberspace  is  a  little  less 
treacherous  than  reaching  the 
South  Pole  by  dog  sled,  but  In  his 
own  way,  Malamud  is  no  less 
intrepid  an  explorer.  Among  his 
innovations:  He  was  the  first  to 
broadcast  a  radio  program  via  the 
Internet,  he  was  the  driving  force 
behind  the  project  to  bring  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  fil- 
ings to  the  Internet,  and  he  was  the 
developer  of  "an  experiment  in 
remote  printing"  that  lets  you  send 
a  fax  halfway  around  the  world- 
free— simply  by  sending  electronic 
mail  to  a  special  address. 

Malamud,  who  refers  to  his  non- 
profit Internet  Multicasting  Ser- 
vice as  a  "cyberstation,"  is  also  a 
respected  consultant  and  computer 
networking  guru.  We  caught  up 
with  him  in  Las  Vegas  at  the 
recent  InterOp  trade  show. 


What  are  you  doing  here  in 
Las  Vegas? 

Well,  we  run  the  first  radio 
.  station  on  the  Internet.  We 


Q 


send  audio  out.  This  isn't  newspa- 
per, this  is  people  sitting  in  front  of 
their  computers  and  listening.  Peo- 
ple listen  on  any  personal  comput- 
er that  has  multimedia  capability, 
so  that's  any  Macintosh  or  any  PC 
with  a  sound  card  or  any  high-end 
workstation.  They  listen  to  na- 
tional press  club  luncheons,  they 
listen  to  famous  poets  reading  their 
own  work.  We  do  original  pro- 
grams—for example,  I'm  the  host 
of  "Geek  of  the  Week."  a  very 
technical  interview  show. 

Q  Isn't  "Geek  of  the  Week" 
available  on  cassette  in  book- 
stores? Why  would  anyone  want  it 
on  their  computer? 

A  Well,  you  have  to  go  to  the 
store  and  get  it,  whereas 
you've  already  got  your  computer 
on  your  desk.  We're  not  going  to 
replace  audiotapes  and  we're  not 
going  to  replace  $10  radios.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  programming  stays 
around  forever.  You  can  listen  to  it 
whenever  you  want.  You  can  stop 
it  when  a  phone  call  comes  in.  You 
can  pull  the  piece  out  that  you  like 
and  ignore  the  rest.  And  so  in  that 
sense  it  is  a  new  medium,  and  there 
are  occasions  in  which  it  makes  the 
most  sense  to  actually  listen  to 
something  on  your  computer. 

I  tried  to  download  one  of  your 
radio  shows. 


Education:  Indiana  Universi- 
ty; bachelor's  in  economics  and  mark  wilson  forThenma 

MBA 

Intarasts:  Reading,  music,  cooking.  His  recipe  for  durian  cheese- 

cake  was  published  in  the  Bangtot  Post 

Lart  book  read:  "The  History  of  the  City"  by  Lewis  Mumford 
Dally  hour*  on  the  Intomot:  four  to  five 


Dally  Incoming  annall:  About  500  messages  ( all  answered ) 
Favorlto  Intemot  newagroup:  "I  don't  read  news.  I  don't  like  it.' 


For  more  Infbmiatlon:  e-mail  info@radio.com 
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After  an  hour  and  a  half,  I  had 
about  12  megabytes,  which  was  not 
quite  half  the  show.  1  thought, 
"There's   something   wrong   with 


this  picture." 

A  You    know    what's    wrong? 
You're  trying  to  run  it  over 
9.600-baud  modems.  And  I'm  not 


saying  there's  something  wrong 
with  the  9,600-baud  modem,  but  if 
you're  trying  to  get  a  35 -megabyte 
file,  it  doesn't  make  a  lot  of  sense. 
It's  like  driving  a  huge  truck  down 
a  little  country  road.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  roads  out  there  that 
are  big.  There  are  literally  2  to  3 
million  people  on  the  core  of  the 
Internet,  people  that  have  dedicat- 
ed links,  their  network  manager 
goes  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  brings  it  in,  and  in  turn  you 
have  a  10-million-bit-per-second 
link  into  your  corporate  network. 
All  of  a  sudden  it  takes  a  few 
seconds  to  get  that  file  instead  of 
six  hours.  So  you  can't  look  at 
something  and  say.  "Gee.  this  isn't 
universal." 

When  CNN  sUrted  cable  TV  and 
satellite-based  systems,  people  in 
the  country  couldn't  do  it,  and 
people  in  many  areas  couldn't  do  it. 
But  you  have  to  start  someplace. 
What's  interesting  about  our  medi- 
um is  the  audience  that  can  receive 
text  on  the  Internet  is  now  30 
million  people.  And  the  audience 
that  could  receive  audio  is  2  to  3 
million.  We're  not  trying  to  reach 
everybody,  but  we  do  have  an 
audience  of  about  100.000  people  in 
30  countries. 

QYou  have  put  the  Washington, 
D.C..  restaurant  Red  Sage  on 


the  Internet  by  providing  images 
from  its  menu  and  even  a  way  to 
make  reservations  by  fax.  What 
was  the  point  of  that? 

A  This  is  the  beginning  of  trying 
to  get  as  many  of  the  restau- 
rants in  D.C.  as  we  can  on  the  Net. 
The  real  reason  we're  doing  it  is, 
we're  a  public  cyberstation.  We're 
a  nonprofit.  Most  of  what  we  do  is 
global  in  scope— things  like  SEC 
documents  and  U.S.  patents.  But 
we  feel  that  as  a  Washington- 
based  organization,  we  have  to 
begin  having  local  roots. 

Q  That's  interesting,  because 
usually  the  whole  idea  of 
something  like  a  cyberstation  is 
that  it  is  no  place.  It's  virtual.  Net 
"citizens"  can  reside  anywhere. 

A  People  think  of  the  Internet  as 
a  replacement  for  real  life,  and 
I  think  that's  wrong.  Electronic  mail 
is  part  of  the  arsenal  of  things  we  do 
as  human  beings.  It  doesn't  replace 
the  phone,  it  certainly  doesn't  re- 
place human  contact. 

The  same  thing  with  our  cyber- 
station in  D.C.  Just  because  we're 
on  the  Net  and  anyone  in  Japan 
can  get  to  us  doesn't  mean  that 
we're  not  still  human  beings  and  a 
part  of  our  community.  It's  not  a 
replacement  for  the  real  world,  and 
that's  really  important. 
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HarperAudio  Debuts  on  Internet 
With  Classic  Tapes 


Computer  u»(3ri  can  now  lis- 
ten  to  selefltionj  from 
Harper's  Caedmon  Audio 
imprint  via  the  2nt«rn«t, 

thanks  to  sn  atfrwiriynt 
between  HarperAudio  and 
the  Internet  Multioa«tlng 
System  (IMS),  subscribers 
can  audit  dlgitiiad  lO-mln- 
ute  aequencee  of  such  writ- 
ers as  Robert  Frost  and 
Gwendolyn  Brooka  rsoding 
their  own  poetry,  and  obtain 
catalog^is  and  purchasing 
information. 

The  nonprofit  IMS  is  the 
first  "radio"  or  "cyber"  sta- 
tion on  Internet,  and  distrib- 
utes ioufid  filoe  to  100,000 


muitlnedla  computer  uaers 
in  160  countries.  The  sta- 
tion—which can  transmit 
audio,  video  and  textual  in- 
formation—already distrib- 
utes National  Press  Club 
luncheons.  PBS-TV'i  Com- 
puttr  Chnmiclea  and  an  in- 
terview show  called  Ge«k  of 
the  Wetk. 

More  than  400  10-mlnut« 
excerpts  from  the  Caedmon 
list  are  being  made  avail- 
able. Each  time  an  excerpt  is 
played,  the  listener  receives 
copyright  information. 
Harper's  800  number  and 
address,  and  instructions  on 
how  to  urd«r  the  tape  or  a 


HOT  DEALS 

•  America's  media  darling 
of  the  moment,  Naooy  Ker- 
rigan, has  sold  her  life  sto- 
ry to  the  Wait  Disney  Com- 
pany, which  signed  the  in- 
spirational skater  last 
week  to  a  wide-ranging 
agreement  that  embraces 
the  company's  television, 
theme  parks  and  publish- 
ing divisions, 

A*  port  of  the  deal,  rep- 
resented by  ProServ  presi' 
dent  Jerry  Solomos,  Kerri- 
gan will  write  her  memoir 
(with  a  still  undetermined 
co-author)  for  the  Hyperi- 
on Books  for  Children  divi- 
sion of  Disney.  No  details 
regarding  the  book  were 
available  at  press  time,  al- 
though It  will  presumably 
not  doive  too  deeply  into 
the    current    controvMey 
surroundlngthe  skutw  and 
her  competitor  Tonyit  Bar* 
dlag,  and  It  "will  deflnitfly 
not  b«  done  on  an  inistant 
basis,"  said  a  spokeaper- 
son  for  the  Imprint, 

To  date  there  are  five 
"Instant  books"  (St  Mar- 
tins,  Ballantlne,  BDD, 
Times  Books,  Pinnacle)  be- 
Ing  rushed  to  market 
chronicling  last  month's 
attack  on  Kerrigan  (News, 
Jan,  31,  Feb.  7), 

•  Betting  a  second  time  on 
the  sales  potential  of 
8tand-up  comedians,  Ban- 
tam hasjust  signed  up  vet- 


Aoiitttm  BooAs  ^9  "mad 
about"  comie  Paul  Rtistr. 

eran  comic  and  siteom  star 
Paul  ReLwr  to  follow  in  the 
literary  footsteps  of  fellow 
satirist  Jerry  Seiafeld, 
whose  iSebitangiMfts  con- 
tinues its  reign  on  the  best- 
seller lists  after  more  than 
six  months  in  circulation. 
Announced  last  week  by 
Bantam  president  and  pub- 
lliher  Irwyn  Applebaua, 
the  deal  was  negotiated  for 
an  undisclosed  advance  by 
William  Morris  agent  Das 
Stroae,  who   also   repre- 
sented Seinfeld.  The  book, 
eoheduled  for  publication 
this  fall,  will  be  edited  by 
Seinfeld's  editor,  Bantam 
senior   editor   Rob  Weta- 
b«oh,  and  has   been   de- 
scribed as  a  collection  of 
humorous   observations 
about  life  and  love,  Reiser 
Is  best  known  for  his  star- 
ring  role  In  the  current 
NBC    hit    comedy,    Mad 
About  You. 

—Maomjen  O'Brien 
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catalog'ae  via  mail,  phone  or 
Internet  E-mail, 

According  to  Carolyn  Wl!- 
lis  HarperAudio  marketing 
managrer,  the  network  offers 
three  to  six  excerpts  per 
week,  Willis  said  the  sound 
programs  use  a  good  deal  of 
memory,  and  are  likely  to  be 
accessed  one  or  two  at  a 
time. 

The  Caedmon  archive 
holds  recordings  of  many  of 
the  20th-eentury'i  most  Im- 
portant English-speaking 
writers, Including T.  S.Eliot, 
Ernest  Hemingway,  Ger- 
trude Stefn,  William  Carlos 
Williams,  Ezra  Pound  and 
H.  L.  Mencken. 

Caedmon's  list,  acquired 
in  1987  as  part  of  the  Har- 
perAudio launch,  is  conced- 
ed throughout  the  audio  in- 
dustry to  be  an  audio 
"backllst"  of  the  highest  or- 
der, but  Is  sometimes  consid- 
ered a  white  elephant  in  a 
province  still  dominated  by 
bestselllng  titles. 

Harper  has  bogun  using 
the  line  in  a  number  of  new 
ways,  though,  repackaging 
titles  of  historical  signifi- 
cance and  remastering  short 
works  for  a  line  of  single- 
cassette  "Harper  Clasiici," 
"The    arrangement   will 
dramatically   increase   our 
exposure,"  said  Wlllla.  Un- 
der terms  of  the  agreement. 
Harper  will  be  the  only  spo- 
ken-word publisher  associ- 
ated with  the  IMS.  For  fur- 
ther  information,    call 
1-800-CHARPER. 

—Matt  Kcpka 


Broderbund 
To  Merge  with 
Electronic  Arts 

Electronic  Arts,  the  San  Ma- 
*v9C    Calif.-hnMd   publisher 
oi  video  games  and  software 
entertainment     titles,     has 
agreed  to  acquire  Broder- 
bund Software  in  a  stock 
swap  valued  at  about  $400 
million.  The  deal  will  create  a 
software  publisher  with  to- 
tal sales  of  approximately 
8S00   million;   Electronic 
Arts  has  annual  sales  of 
about  $400  million,  Broder- 
bund's  sales  are  just  under 
$100  million.  The  merger 
will  also  combine  Elpctronin 
Arts'  presence  in  the  video 
g"ame  and   international 
fields  with  that  of  Broder- 
bund's  strength  in  the  e-^u- 
catlon  and  persona!  produc- 
tivity markets. 

Included  among  Broder- 
bund's  product  line  is  its 
agi-eeinejii    with    Random 
House  through  which  the 
two  companies   created   a 
Joint  venture  called  Living 
Books    (News.    Sept,     13, 
1998),  Random  House  chair- 
man Alberto  Vitale  called 
the  EA-Broderbund  deal  "a 
very  promising  develop- 
ment," and  added  that  "the 
development  of  Living 
Books  continues  full  speed 
ahead."    The    EA-Broder- 
bund deal  could  result  In  Liv- 
ing Books'  titles  being  made 
compatible  with  the  players 
developed  by  SDO, 


In  Loving  Memory  of  Our  Friend 

SEYMOUR  LAWRENCE 

1927-1994 

In  this  space  we  wish  to  make  particular  mention  of  Sam 
Lawrence's  fierce,  proud  spirit  as  an  independent 
publisher  and  his  zealous  devotion  to  the  honor  and 
value  of  his  writers;  moreover,  to  us,  and  to  other 
independent  booksellers  who  sought  to  help  interest 
readers  in  his  books,  he  was  a  friend  like  no  other, 
constantly  at  our  side  with  his  every  resource  in  the 
fight  to  make  the  world  of  books  more  like  what  his 
books  were;  perfect, 


John  Evans 
Lemuna  Bookstore 


Richard  Howorth 
Square  Books 
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ACTUALITE 


TECHNOLOGIES  ET  MADIAS  NOUVEAUX 


Du  fraiicais  sur  le  « reseau  des  reseaux » 

BFI  diffuse  m  quart  d'heure  d'emissions  quotidiennes  enfrangais  sur  le  reseau  amiricain  Internet, 
le  plus  gr(^riseau  informatique  du  monde. 


EVOLUTldi*  teehnologique 
oblige :  la  defense  de  la  langue 
ftanfaise  passe  paf  sa  presence  dans 
J'espace  cybon^tiqae  -  en  clair,  sur 
le  pins  grand  rfseaa  infonnatique  au 
monde,  I'amiricun  Internet  (1). 
rWtant  de  oesage  principe,  Radio- 
France  intemuionale  (RFI)  diffuse 
sur  le  Net  (codbSw  on  appelle  fami- 
liirement  Ktemia^  prfe  d'un  quart 
d'heure  d'($missi6iis  quotidiennes 
en  lanpie  fiansiise  depuis  le  d^but 
du  mois  de  nud.  -■", 

Encore  trop  poi'connu  en  France, 
Internet  «t  peot-itte  le  m^a  le 
plus  important:  do  fWur.  Ce  vecteur 
d'inforniatidiis"  polymorphes  - 
texte,  son.  Images,  fixes  ou  animles 
-  est  anjoard'hd  fe  plus  diveloppi 
et  aussi  celni  dont  la  croissance  est 
la  plus  nfHt/Ctd  pour  r6pondre 
anx  besoini  ife'-la  dtfense  et  de  la 
■  -.1  ,"j. ' 


recherche  scientifique  aux  Etats- 
Unis,  Internet  est  un  gigantesque 
r6seau  informatique  regroupant 
20  000  sous-r£seaux  connectis  les 
uns  aux  autres.  Dans  plus  d'ime  cen- 
taine  de  pays,  pris  de  30  millions  de 
possesseurs  d'un  ordinateur  person- 
nel sont  ainsi «  abonn^s  »  k  Internet, 
par  I'intenn^diaire  de  diff£rents  ser- 
veurs.  Ainsi  relics,  ils  sont  en 
mesure  d'^changer  des  informations 
et  d'avoir  accis  aux  services  les 
plus  divers  (banques  de  donn6es, 
revues  de  presse,  etc.). 

Comme  la  compression  num^- 
rique  permet  de  v^hiculer  sur  cc 
liseau  aussi  bien  du  texte  que  da 
son  ou  de  I'image,  Internet  s'est, 
depuis  peu,  lanc<  dans  la  radio.  Par- 
rain<  par  un  certain  nombre  de 
soci<t&  priv6es,  le  Net  a  cr^  Inter- 
net Multicasting  Service  (IMS),  en 


fait  la  premi^  station  de  radio  de 
I'espace  cybemitique  (i  but  non 
lucratif).  Equipj  d'un  amplificateur  ' 
(ou  k  i'aide  d'une  carte  sonore), 
r  ordinateur  personnel  devient  poste 
de  radio.  IMS,  que  Ton  pent  capter 
en  direct  ou  en  diff^  a  quelqne 
100  000  auditeurs  dans  one  trentaine 
de  pays  et  un  taux  de  croissance  de 
20%  par  mois. 

Paimi  ses  programmes,  IMS  dif- 
fuse chaque  jour  plnsieurs  Amis- 
sions de  RFI :  revue  de  presse  fran- 
(aise,  «Unc  jouinAe  en  I¥ance», 
'":•  Parier  an  quotidien  », «  La  vie  pii- 
v£e^s  mots  »,  notamment.  Ce 
quart  d'heure  de  ftan^ais  sor  la  plus 
d£velopp6e  des  autorontes  de 
I'information  devrait  contriboer  i 
consolider  la  communautA  franco- 
phone Alectronique. 
Grice  anx  efforts  de  la  mission 


Moh  professeur  d'anglais  e^t  riche 


*EngUshTeacher»est 
une  methg^deknsue 
specialemintcongue 
pour  ^er parti  (bi 
Data-Disdmn  portable. 

DEUX  piofi^eurs  habitu6s  de 
I'andiovisndl  -  Brian  Gaifen  et 
David  Jarvis  dnt  itji  k  leur  actif  les 
ftmssions«VO»  sur  Canal  +  etFR3 
-  ont  contu  une  nxfthode  de  langue, 
«  Soiqr  E^lish  Teacher  »,  pour  tirer 
paili  lu  mieox  de  la  technologie  de 
disque  qitiqae  du  Data-Discman,  ce 
petit  appareil  portable  que  Sony 
cherche  i  relancer  {le  Monde  du  8 
avril). 

Accis  direct  &  n'importe  quelle 
sequence,  questionnaires  k  choix  mul- 
tiples, jeux,  liptti&oa  des  passages 
difficifcs,  la  «  navigation  »  est  facile, 
avec  des  toans  qui  obtissent  toujours 
aux  mimes  logiques,  titres  en  bant, 
conunandes  en  bas,  exercices  au 
mOieiL  Les  dialogues  sonores  et  illus- 
trfe  qui  ouvrent  chaque  le^on  du 
niveau  «  dSjutant » (1),  suivis  d'exer- 
cices  de  compr^ension,  de  vocabu- 
laire,  de  grammaire,  d^bouchent  sur 
la  verification  des  acquis  avec  une 
veision  du  dialogue,  enrichie  des  tex- 
tes  taits  (et  pour  rassurer  tout  le 
monde,  le  livre  complet  foumi  dans  le 
cof&et  donne  les  traductions  de  toutes 
leslefons). 


Plus  que  dans'  cette  structure  et 
cette  progression  classique,  rintirfit 
de  la  m^thode  tient  dans  I'interacti- 
vite,  dans  son  pouvoir  de  «  coiTobora- 
tion  » (oui,  c'est  du  fian9ais)  instanta- 
n<e :  si  Ton  h&ite  ,ou  se  trompe  sur 
une  question,  en  se  reportant  au  texte 
original,  on  tombera  automatique- 
ment  sur  la  phrase  pertinente,  qui 
apparaJi  surlign6e.  Bref,  au-del^  du 
parcours  personnel  (que  permet 
depuis  toujours  le  livre,  ses  textes  et 
ses  images)  et  de  1' indispensable  refe- 
rence sonore  (apanage  des  cassettes), 
r«  English  Teacher*  offre  une 
combinaison  souple  de  ces  elements. 

Les  sons  reels  de  chaque  le9on  en 


eiargissent  la  poitee.  Car  Tunivers 
d'une  langue,  ce  sont  aussi  les  pubU- 
cites,  ou  ces  chansons  qu'on  fredcnne 
sans  en  connaitre  le  texte,  on  quel- 
ques  discours  historiques  qu'il  faut 
avoir  entendus  en  v.  o.  Ainsi  les  musi- 
ciens  (nul  hasard  si  le  catalogue  Sony 
Music  est  largement  sollicit^...)  sont- 
ils  convoques  comme  t^moins  du 
temps,  de  Dylan  aux  Rolling  Stones. 
Oe  la  politique  au  fil  des  annees,  on 
entendra  aussi  bien  le  fameux 
« I  have  a  dream  »  de  Martin  Ludwr 
King  que  la  deposition  d'Oliver 
North,  le  «  heros  »  de  I'lrangate,  sans 
oublier  Bill  Clinton.  Au  totd,  prb  de 
trois  hemes  de  son  par  niveau.  Quant 


scientifique  de  I'ambassade  de 
France  k  Washington,  cette  commu- 
nante  dispose  iiji  sur  Internet  de 
plusieurs  messageries  eiectroniques 
(Frognet,  le  club  eiectroniqne  des 
Franfais,  Fiogjobs  pour  I'emploi 
des  scientifiques,  Frogmag,  un  men- 
snel  eiectronique,  etc.). 

;  Quand  il  s'agit  de  defendre  la 
langue,  la  presence  d'une  commu- 
naute  franco{Aone  sur  le  Net  est,  i 
coup  stir,  plus  efficace  que  I'auto- 
ritarisme  linguistique  d'un  Jacques 
Toubon... 

AUUNFRACHON 


MIX  pbiatM  d'actenrs  comme  Jo(fie 
Bosta,  elles  sont  autant  d'invites  I 
entier  (en  an^)  dans  I'actualite, 
comme  k  levuiteT  ses  sonveniis  de 
fmigbSk.  ':'  _  . 

1  Ad  dhqntie  di^  iegrett,  od  se  lasse 
^  des  enooinagements  prodigiies  I 
diaque  b(»ne  r^wose  de  I'eKve-spec- 
tateuT,  ^ui  s'apparentent  trop  aux 
exclamations  et  aux  riies  emegisties 
de~ « La  roue  de  la  fottmie »  (mais 
peut-«tre  est-ce  une  partie  de  I'txpi- 
rience  culturelle  ?).  Le  graphisme 
teste  encore  limits. 
'  EnfiOv  comme  tonte  methode 
d'auto-apprentissage,  son  efBcacit* 
rqwse  sur  la  volonte  et  une  ceitaine 
txme  d'assiduite.  Du  moins  peot-on 
compter  sur  ce  «  professeur 
d'an^ais  » It  toot  moment  et  en  toute 
circonstance,  grke  i  m  casque  et  au 
faible  mcombrement  de  la  machine. 
Ses  promoteurs  parient  que  la  richesse 
du  contenn  justifie  le  prix  de  la 
methode.  Ceiu  qui  craignent  d'^>an- 
donner  avant  d'avw  assimiie  toutes 
les  le9on$  garderont  toujours  le 
« tableau  noir  »  de  cette  mettiode  ori- 
ginale,  une  machine  apte  i  visualiser 
d' autres  « livres  eiectroniques » 
(mSme  si  le  catalogue  est  encore 
reduit). 

M.C.I. 


(1)  La  mAbode  est  otganfa  ea  Hon  mveaax  et 
trois  (disques*:  dAolaiic  intennMuire  et 
•vanci.  Le  pRmier  nivem  el  le  kcUur  Ihta- 
Discnian  wot  vendns  en  cciffiel )  mors  de  2000 
F,  les  disqDes  snivmto  scat  Tcgdas  200  F  environ. 


(1)  Poor  se  funiliarisei  avec  Inteniet,  voir 
ne  Whok  Internet,  Oaer's  GnUe  ani  Ctt*- 
hg,  Editions  Kiol  O'ReiUy  aid  Associates, 
be.  On,  eo  ftu^aii,  Internet  pom  let  mils, 
<ditiom  Sybex. 
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■  SCIENCE  &  SOCIETY 

partnerships  between  cable,  telephone 
and  computer  companies  bent  on  pro- 
viding interactive  entertainment  and 
home  shopping.  This  fall,  the  Clinton 
administration  added  to  the  momen- 
tum, announcing  a  sweeping  proposal 
to  fund  basic  research  and  promote  reg- 
ulatory changes  to  help  private  industry 
create  an  "information  superhighway"" 
that  will  shuttle  huge  amounts  of  data 
around  the  world  at  lightning  speed 
(conversation  with  "Vice  President  Al 
Gore  on  Page  62). 

No  one  knows  what  the  ultimate  im- 
pact of  this  information  revolution  will 
be.  But  the  experiences  of  people  who 
are  already  using  bits  and  pieces  of 
this  wired  world  in  their  everyday  lives 
suggest  that  it  is  likely  to  produce  funda- 
mental—perhaps wrenching  — changes 
in  our  social  fabric.  Even  in  rudimentary 
form,  the  existing  stretches  of  informa- 
tion superhighway  are  beginning  to  rede- 
fine the  normal  sense  of  community,  the 
pace  of  intellectual  life  and,  some  say,  the 
nature  of  knowledge  itself. 

Here  and  there.  The  most  basic 
change  resulting  from  the  new  technol- 
ogy will  be  its  ability  to  erase   the 


boundaries  between  '"out  there"  and 
"here"  by  tying  pet)ple  together  in  ways 
unimaginable  even  a  decade  ago.  Just 
as  the  interstate  highway  s\stem  dec- 
ades ago  enabled  people  to  live  outside 
town,  away  from  their  jobs,  the  infor- 
mation highway  is  creating  ""virtual 
communities""  where  people  v\ork  to- 
gether even  if  they  live  in  a  different 
state,  time  zone  or  country. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in  the 
science  community.  The  information 
superhighway  eliminates  the  necessity 
for  scientists  to  be  in  the  same  room 
with  their  equipment,  says  Jim  Doll,  a 
chemist  at  Brown  University  who  uses 
the  network  to  collaborate  with  a  col- 
league in  Hungary.  "The  machine  can 
be  on  the  far  side  of  the  moon  for  all  we 
care."  Likewise,  researchers  working  on 
the  multimillion-dollar  Human  Ge- 
nome Project,  the  massive  effort  to 
identifv-  all  the  genes  in  the  human 
blueprint,  are  pooling  their  findings 
into  a  gigantic  database  available  to 
anyone  on  the  Internet.  That"s  the  vast 
skein  of  computer  networks  linking  aca- 
demic, research  and  government  insti- 
tutions that  reaches  tens  of  millions  of 
people  worldwide.  The  Genome  Project 
database  is  just  one  of  many  in  the  sci- 


CARL 
IVIALAMUD 


OCCUPATION:  Internet  entre- 
preneur, Washington,  D.C. 

CONNECTION:  Founder  of  the 
first  "cyber  station"  to  broad- 
cast audio  (and  soon  video)  on 
the  Internet  and  host  of  "Geek 
of  the  Week."  The  digitized  in- 
terviews with  experts  on  sci- 
ence and  society  can  be 
"downloaded"  from  all  over 
the  world. 

LATEST  ACHIEVEMENT:  Putting 

corporate  filings  with  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion on  the  Internet. 

VERBATIM:  "We  need  mom  and 
pop  digital  delis  on  the  infor- 
mation superhighway.  A  new 
technology's  entrepreneurs 
never  come  out  of  the  previous 
generation." 

CONTACT;  \nfo(q  radio. com 


entific  community  that  allow  research- 
ers instantly  to  compare  their  work  with 
a  central  repository  of  information. 

The  virtual  communities  forged  by 
scientists  on  the  Internet  are  a  harbin- 
ger of  what  may  develop  in  many  other 
fields.  Scientists  use  the  Net,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  as  a  kind  of  electron- 
ic salon  where  they  can  instantly  ex- 
change text,  sound,  images,  video  or 
data,  float  a  new  idea  for  comment, 
pass  around  a  resume  or  advertise  an 
opening  for  a  position,  and  keep  up 
with  trends  in  their  field  almost  anytime 
day  or  night  and  from  anywhere  around 
the  world.  During  the  storm  of  contro- 
versy over  cold  fusion  several  years  ago, 
for  instance,  much  of  the  initial  scientif- 
ic discussion  of  the  announcement  took 
place  on  the  Internet,  rather  than  at  ac- 
ademic conferences  or  in  the  pages  of 
scholarly  journals.  In  contrast  to  the 
slow  pace  of  publishing,  the  exchange 
produced  a  lightning-quick  assessment 
that  the  experiments  were  flawed. 
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Users  avoid  fex  costs  with  Internet  messages 


Ni'w  York  Tinn'S  "5  ^  *   ^ 

The  dividing  line  between  paper  facsimi- 
le documents  and  electronic  mail  is  vanish- 
ing. 

Thanks  to  the  volunteer  efforts  of  a 
group  of  computer  network  designers,  the 
network  of  networks  known  as  Internet 
now  permits  users  to  send  an  e-mail  mes- 
sage to  be  printed  on  fax  machines  at  a 
growing  number  of  sites  worldwide. 

Because  Internet  transmission  charges 
are  minimal  compared  with  those  of  the 
long-distance  phone  calls  normally  used 
for  faxes,  the  system  is  a  cheap  way  to 


send  faxes  across  the  country  or  around 
the  world. 

To  use  the  system,  begun  this  month  as 
an  experiment  in  remote  printing,  comput- 
er mail  users  include  a  fax  telephone  num- 
ber in  the  address  portion  of  their  message. 
The  message,  which  may  include  text  and 
graphics,  will  then  be  automatically  routed 
to  a  site  that  has  agreed  to  serve  as  a  local 
geographic  "cell"  for  delivery  of  the  fax 
message. 

So  far,  participating  regions  include  all 
of  Japan,  Australia,  the  Netherlands  and 
Ireland,  and  in  the  United  States,  Silicon 


Valley  and  parts  of  the  Bay  Area  and 
metropolitan  Washington  as  well  as  other 
pockets  of  the  country. 

Leading  the  project  is  Marshall  T.  Rose, 
a  computer  communications  consultant  at 
Dover  Beach  Consulting  in  Mountain  View. 
He  has  worked  with  another  Internet  re- 
searcher, Carl  Malamud,  who  has  created 
Internet  Talk  Radio,  a  weekly  commercial 
audio  program  that  is  distributed  interna- 
tionally and  can  be  played  on  computer 
workstations. 

The  fax  cell  sites  are  computers  on  the 
Internet  that  also  are  connected  to  inex- 
pensive computer-controlled  fax  modems 


that  can  route  the  files  to  virtually  any  fax 
machine. 

Each  site  can  designate  the  size  of  the 
area  that  it  vill  serve  —  whether  an  entire 
city  or  just  the  fax  machines  within  a 
particular  company. 

So  far,  in  keeping  with  the  ulopianism 
that  still  permeates  Internet  culture,  none 
of  the  fax  intermediaries  is  charging  for 
the  services.  Rose  noted  that  the  blurring 
of  fax  and  electronic  mail  would  raise 
thorny  questions. 

"Is  this  global  and  local  bypass  of  the 
telephone  companies  using  the  Internet?" 
he  asked  rhetorically.  "Is  this  legal?  We 
need  to  think  about  this." 
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What's  on  the  PC?  It  might 
be  Internet  multicasting 


By  WILLIAM  A.  ROI3GER 

A  new  Washington-based  medium  is 
emerging  on  the  Internet,  the  huge  net- 
work of  computer  networks.  It's  called 
Internet  multicasting  and  it  blends  radio, 
TV  and  computer  bulletin  boards. 

Carl  Malamud,  34,  a  highly  regarded 
computer  networking  expert  and  author, 
plans  to  open  eight  Internet  multicasting 
"cyberstations"  in  the  U.S.,  Japan,  the 
Netherlands,  the  U.K.  and  Australia  this 
October.  He  launched  the  non-profit 
Internet  Multicasting  Service  in  the 
National  Press  Building  a  year  ago. 

"I'm  not  saying  we're  here  to  compete 
with  interactive  TV,"  Malamud  said  of 
his  nine-person,  multimedia  Internet  ser- 
vice, "but  there  will  be  a  lot  of  people 
who  are  going  to  ask  'Honey,  what's  on 
the  PC?'" 

The  development  is  important 
because  it  represents  yet  another  means 
for  corporate  America  —  including 
advertisers  —  to  reach  consumers. 

Internet  users  who  dial  up  Malamud' s 
computer  server  tap  into  a  virtual  radio 
station  with  dozens  of  recorded  sessions 
as  well  as  live  programming.  Each  day 
they'll  find  two  to  three  hours  of  "radio" 
news  and  feature  programming  they  can 
listen  to  on  their  computer  speakers, 
including  speeches  from  the  National 
Press  Club,  NPR's  Soundprint  and  the 
9:30  a.m.  news  from  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Co. 

And  starting  next  week,  the  station 
will  also  have  a  half-hour  of  news  daily 
from  Monitor  Radio  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor. 

The  service  also  carries  all  electronic 
filings  from  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  —  in  text  form,  naturally  — 
as  well  as  databases  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal  Election 
Commission. 

Despite  its  non-profit  status,  more 
than$500,000  annually  pours  into  Mala- 
mud's  project  from  the  likes  of  worksta- 
tion maker  Sun  Microsystems,  Internet 
publisher  O'Reilly  &  Associates  and 
computer  show  producer  the  Interop  Co. 

Internet  access  providers  UUNET  in 
Falls  Church  and  Metropolitan  Fiber 
Systems  in  Tysons  Comer  also  provide 
Internet  connections  for  a  nominal  fee. 
All  sponsors  get  mentions  on  the  air. 

Tim  O'Reilly,  president  of  O'Reilly  & 
Associates,  a  producer  of  a  commercial 
shopping  service  on  the  Internet,  said  he 


A  natural:  Cart  Malamud  thinks  cybarstatlons 
could  compete  wKh  InteracMvs  TV. 

expects  a  for-profit  version  of  Internet 
Multicasting  within  two  years. 

"The  Internet  is  a  medium  that's  going 
through  a  lot  of  change,  and  it's  really 
important  to  push  the  envelope,"  O'Reil- 
ly said.  "That's  why  we  sponsor  this." 

Although  the  interactive  service 
doesn't  use  any  new  technology,  it  uses 
old  technology  in  a  new  way,  O'Reilly 
said. 

The  result  is  a  test  lab  that  will  help 
companies  that  use  the  internet  figure  out 
what  will  work  and  what  won'i. 

The  biggest  problem  now,  O'Reilly 
said,  is  that  at  30  megabytes  per  hour  of 
radio  time,  most  people  don't  have  the 
high-speed  data  links  and  large  disk 
drives  they  need  for  Internet  radio.  Many 
will  soon,  though.  Since  TV  cable  com- 
panies and  online  services  like  America 
Online  are  already  testing  computer 
online  services  that  would  run  over  tele- 
vision cables  to  home  computers,  far 
wider  distribution  should  be  possible 
within  the  next  year. 

So,  in  five  years,  could  you  be  listen- 
ing and  watching  to  the  Internet  instead 
of  the  latest  from  the  local  interactive  TV 
company?  Maybe,  says  Malamud. 

"Here  I  can  do  my  own  MTV,"  Mala- 
mud says  of  the  free-wheeling  Internet 
culture.  "It's  like  the  difference  between 
commercial  online  services  and  the  rest 
of  the  Internet  —  that's  the  suburbs,  this 
is  the  city.  There  are  people  who  would 
rather  live  in  Greenwich  Village  than  the 
suburbs." 
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YOU'LL  loon  be  able  to  log  onto  The 
Internet  and  luten  to  the  sound  of 
Bangkok  traffic  or  Thai  temple  bells 
through  a  new  project  called  Internet 
Talk  Eadio,  according  to  the  pioneer 
of  this  soon-to-be-launched  digitized 
international  sound  service  Carl 
Malamuil 

In  Bangkok  thia  week,  busily  re- 
cording sounds  of  city  trafficand  tem- 
ple bells  on  a  digital  audio  tape  re- 
corder and  conferring  with  Ung 
Aang-Talay  on  the  best  restaurants, 
Malamud  took  time  off  to  talk  about 
his  new  "radio  station"  on  the  Inter- 
net to  Pott  Databate. 

His  ultimate  objective  is  to  stimu- 
late "desktop  broadcasting"  and  the 
aim  of  his  programming,  initially  to 
be  half  an  hour  a  week,  is  to  serve  as  a 
world  trade  information  service  on 
networking  in  "thia  new  global 
village." 

He  said  that  just  as  desktop  sys- 
tems were  getting  into  multimedia,  so 
was  the  Internet  with  support  for  dis- 
semination of  sound  ranging  from 
"bleeding  edge"  techniques  such  as 
multicast  videoconferencing  to  more 
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traditional  protocols  such  as  anony- 
mous FTP  and  MME  extensions  to 
SMTP  mail. 

As  for  the  size  of  such  files  and  the 
load  they  might  pose  on  the  Internet, 
Malamud  said  that  with  standard 
PCM  compresaion  and  with  a  band- 
width of  64kbps  —  the  sould  quality 
ol  Uie  best  telephone  lines  in  the 
United  States  —  sound  files  would  be 
500  Kbytes  in  size  for  every  minute  of 
sound  or  a  16-Megabyte  file  for  a  half- 
hour  programme. 

He  said  he  was  working  with 
UUNET  on  this  and  the  aim  was  to 
take  advantage  of  the  unused  band- 
width when  traffic  on  the  Internet 
was  light. 

Malamud  said  that  at  first,  Internet 
Talk  Radio  —  scheduled  to  start-up 
at  the  end  of  March  —  would  use  pre- 
programmed audio  streams  since  the 
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bandwidth  requirements  of 
sound  (16kbpe-64kbps)  were  well 
suited  to  the  current  state  of  the 
overall  Internet  architecture. 

He  added  that  eventually  he 
hoped  to  aee  the  programming  go 
live  to  provide  a  truly  interac- 
tive medium  with  active  listener 
participation. 

Malamud  already  has  two  ad- 
vertising HponBora  in  the  form  of 
Sun  Microsystems  and  computer 
book  pubiishera  O'Reilly  and  Ab-_ 
Bociates,  and  talk  of  Internet 
Talk  Radio  as  combining  the  pro- 
fessional programming  of  radio 
with  the  worldwide  reach  of  the 
Internet  to  create  a  brand-new 
medium. 

What  of  objections  by  some  as 
to  how  appropriate  it  would  be  to 
move  these  sound  files  that  con- 
tain advertising  over  the  Inter- 
net? Malamud  admits  that  he  is 
"pushing  the  limits"  and  has 
talked  with  the  US  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  (FCC) 
who  are  interested  since  broad- 


casting is  their  domain.  His  pro- 
grammes will  be  distributed  free 
of  charge,  he  added. 

The  Thai  "sound  bites"  that  he 
is  recording  here  will  be  incorpo- 
rated in  his  programmes  in  a  seg- 
ment known  as  the  "incidental 
tourist"  which  will  also  contain 
reviews  of  restaurants  and  other 
places  of  interests. 

The  service  will  take  advan- 
tage of  recent  advances  in  desk- 
top systems  to  support  video  and 
_audio  on  the  computer,  he  noted,^ 
"adding  that  the  multimedia  wave' 
means  that  svKtems  from  Apple, 
NeXT,  IBM.  Sun,  Silicon  Graph- 
ics, DEC  and  many  other  ven- 
dors have  some  form  of  sound 
support. 

Malamud  added  that  Internet 
Talk  Radio  would  be  distributed 
throughout  the  Internet  to  some 
106  countries  using  traditional 
file  transfer  protocols,  with 
UUNET  acting  as  the  initial 
staging  point.  He  said  local  and 
regional  network  managers 
would  transfer  the  files  to  a  local 


spool  area  and  then  "play"  the 
data  using  techniques  such  as 
sending  the  data  out  to  the  local 
network  through  local  multicast 
groups  or  by  exporting  the  audio 
nlea  as  NI^s  file  systems. 

Programming  will  include  a 
30-minute  weekly  interview 
show  "Geek  of  the  Week"  featur- 
ing prominent  members  of  the 
networking  community,  and 
Malamud  says  that  the  show  will 
have  "the  old-time  radio  feel, 
complete  with  corny  theme  song 
"and  Larry  King-style  in- 
terviews." 

Malamud  adds  that  the,  con- 
tent  of  the  show  would  be  techni- 
cal, focussing  on  networks  and 
interoperability, 

Internet  now  has  over  10  mil- 
lion users  and  is  growing  at  15 
per  cent  a  month  and  has  moved 
from  a  research  prototype  to  a 
global  infrastructure  and  Mala- 
mud hopes  that  his  programmes 
"will  introduce  its  many  users  to 
the  people  who  have  made  this 
giant  machine  work." 


